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“MISS BROWN, I AM SO GLAD I HAVE MET YOU!” SAID JACK HILTON, WARMLY, 


LOVE IS BEST OF ALL. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A creat deal has been written about the suffer- 
ings of English people in India through being 
paid in rupees, which lose nearly half their value 
if exchanged into English coins ; alittle has been 
added as to their discomforts through heat and 
ther climatic disagreeables, and the fact of their 
heing often separated from their wives and families 
for years at a time has just been lightly touched 
at, but no one has troubled themselves to look at 
the reverse side of this last item, the lonely un- 
cared-for fate of the olive branches sent to Eng- 
land for education. 

Gertrude and Olive Hilton were bright-faced 
attractive girls of eighteen ; twin sisters, they were 





devoted to each other, but it must be confessed, 
poor children, they had had very little chance of 
ever being devoted to anyone else. Their father, 


the younger son of -a rich old baronet, had been 
shipped off to India with his wife in the first flush 
of his father’s anger at discovering he had mar- 
ried beneath him. A very respectable opening 
was found for him, and he was told to consider 
himself lucky to get it. 

Mr. and Mrs, Claude Hilton were very young 
and very much in love, their combined ages only 
just reaching forty-five; they were neither of 
them very experienced in the ways of the world, 
and five hundred a year seemed to them a very 
fair income, especially when augmented by free 
quarters and other advantages. 

Poor deluded couple! If Claude had been in 
the army he might, after long years, have looked 
forward to a free e home and a few months’ 
leave ; bad he been in the civil service a peasion 
might have rewarded his labours. 

By the time he was thirty he had looked his 
position in the face and understood it thoroughly. 
So long as he had health he could earn a com- 
fortable livelihood, and pay for the education of 
the twin girls, already sent to England ; but un- 
less he insured his life he could make no provision 
whatever for his wife and children, while as to 
going home for a holiday, even if he had been dis- 





posed to sacrifice six montis’ salary, the passage- 
money would have been an insuperable obstacle. 

“Tt’s no use looking back, Winny, dear,’’ he 
told his wife ; “but coming out here was an 
awful mistake. We shall have to end our days 
in exile. I don't know even how we shall manage 
to get the children out ; we must try and save 
up their passage-money by degrees.” 

His wife never reproached him, but she was 
quite quick enough to see why they had been 
helped to this situation. 

Sir Geoffrey Hilton wished never to be re- 
minded of the existence of his second son. I[n 
England he could hardly have completely ignored 
Claude ; now it was easy to forget he was alive. 

Winifred Hurst was an orphan when she mar- 
ried ; she had been nursery governess to Claude's 
own nephew and nieces, so that his family knew 
all about her and could gauge the depths of his 
folly. 

She had no near relations she could ask to 
“look after” her children. The nearest of her 
own kindred remaining was an old cousin, humbler 
even than Winifred herself in the social scale ; all 
she could do was to send the twins to the school 
where she herself had once been pupil teacher, 
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sureat least that their minds would be cultured 
and their bodies well cared for, even if their 
hearts were a little starved, 

A‘hundred a year was all her husband eould 
spend on his children. This had to pay for their 
clothes, holiday expenses and pocket money, as 
well as their education; so poor Mrs. Hilton 
could not afford to be very particular in the choice 
of a school 

She loved her children dearly, but she had not 
seen them for a dozen years, and she loved their 
father even more ; so that it is not wonderful she 
never urged him to economize in other things and 
spend more on the twins, 

St. Arvan’s Academy for young ladies was a 
large rambling house in an old-fashioned country 
town. Miss Lewis, the principal, was little changed 
trom what she had been when Mrs. Hilton was 
her pupil teacher some twenty years before. 

A good woman according to her lights, but, 
with little sentiment and more practical than 
sympathetic, she calculated she “made” very 
little on the twins, but then having@baronet’s 
grand-daughters under her care was for St. 
Arvan’s. Olive and Gertrude wereelever, good- 
looking girls, and a credit to the establishment, 
so Miss Lewis was tolerably satisfied with her bar- , 
gain. She was never unkind to the wines, but 
she did not put herself out of the way tery and 
be a mother to them. 

If it was a question of equal proficiency between 
one of ‘them and eome other pupil, the latter | 
carried off the prize, Sor parents in England were 
gratified at such preofs of ‘their children’s pro- 
gress ; parents in India did not matter, they were 


too far off to try and add to Miss an 


connections, 

It was a lovely day towards the end of July. 
In little more than a week the vacation would 
have begun, and the fifty “eoung ladies” would 
be dispersed to their homes ; Olive and Gertrude 
Hilton remainiag alone at St. Arvan’s’ under the | 
care of Miss Maitland, a poor relation of the lady , 
principal, a sad, careworn creature, who made 
herself generally useful in housekeeping and 
needlework for the consideration of a home and 
some cast off clething. 

Olive aud Gertrude had one privi they 
did not sleep with the other pupils, but s a 
tiny room at the extreme end of the long corridor ; 
most parents would have objected that it was/too 
small for two, which Miss Lewis knew perfectly, 
89 she graciously made it over to the twins, who 
were only too delighted with the arrangement. 

It was small, but like the inhabitants of a 
cabin on a long voyage, Olive and Gertrude had 
grown used to keeping their things in a small 
compass, 

There were no chairs, no dressing-table, and no 
chest of drawers : a cupboard built into the wall 
(and so not taking from the space), with shelves 
from ceiling to floor one side and convenient pegs 
the other, held the girls’ not very extensive ward- 
robe, A wooden shelf fitted into a recess took 
the place of wash-stand, the looking glass hung 
over it, while a few wooden brackets, bought with 
the twins’ scanty pocket money, supported their 
own particular treasures. 

It was a squeeze, certainly, but the little room 
was very dear to the sisters, it was the only place 
where they felt thoroughly at home. 

On this particular July night they sat down on 
Olive’s bed, because it was nearest to the open 
window. They looked out on tothe pretty old- 
fashioned garden where the older pupils were 
playing lawn tennis, and did not in the least envy 
them, though there was a flash of indignation in 
Olive’s dark eyes as she said— 

“Tf we were not going out to Mysorabad so 
soon, I would write and tell mother all about it. 
The way Miss Lewis treats us at times is shame- 
ful ; fancy sending you up to your room just 
because you spoke the truth.” 

Gertrude, half an hour younger than her sis- 
ter, was in all things a great contrast to her 
twin ; aslight, dreamy-looking girl, with golden- 
brown hair, and gentle, expressive blue eyes, 
she had nothing of Olive’s impulsive nature, and 
bright, quick vivacious ways. Olive had a 
temper ; Gertrude possessed almost the patience 
of a saint, yet it was the younger girl who came 
off worst in all skirmishes with the lady principal, 





Olive could hold her own withsas much quiet, 
decisive hauteur as her grandfather, Sir Geoffrey 
himself. Gertrude had her mather’s gentle, yield- 
ing disposition. 

“Well, you see, Olive,” she said simply, “it 
wats the truth, but I need not have said it. I 
was thinking of something else, or I should never 
have been so foolish. Mrs. Thomas was thinking 
of sending her children here, and “Miss ‘Lewis 
quoied two of her pupils as being ‘the grand- 
daughters of Sir Geoffrey Hilton,’ it was then 
that unluckily I came up and Miss Lewis intro- 
duced me. It seems Mrs, Thomas knows our 
illustrious relative and remarked to me that I 
was not at all like him; Ireplied that mot 
having seen him I was no judge ; the alien 
looked mystified and siraightway de 
when Miss Lewis ordered me into ‘penitence’ 
for the rest of the evening. It’s not worth, 
fretting over, Olive.” 

live put an arm round her sister ina pro- 
tecting fashion. 

“ Do you know, Gerty, there are times*when I 
hate Miss Lewis ; I am delighted to think weare 
going home so soon.” 

A‘shadow crossed Gertrude’s tiveepes— 

“ Only it’s not home, Olive ; fatherandanother 
re quite enough for each other, = vean't be 
wery anxious to have us with them, 
not have put off our coming for a while gear as 


y did. 

Olive sighed. 

“Cousin Martha thinks it is the passagemoney ; 
she says father is not at all well off, and tthegats a, 
lot.” 

“ Cousin Martha is as kind as she cam be,” said 

» “but——” 

It was a jong expressive but, Olive wnderstead 
it q ; it meant ‘but she js not a lady. 
Will mother be like her?’” 

“Oh, no,” sail Olive, answe ing the unspoken 

i *“] can remember mother, can’t you ? 
Sbe was very beautiful and young, and just like 
a fairy ; she and cousin re not a bit 
alike, aud father used to leok just like a soldier. 
I think, Gerty, they must have married very 
young, and offended Sir Geoffrey.” 

“Mother was a teacher here once, Miss Lewis 
told aae’so herself.” 

“ Wiel,” said Olive, loyally, “that proves she 
must have been very clever.” 

“ And we are really going out to them in Octo- 
ber ; Mias i the next letrer will tell her 
in what ‘ship to our passage, and: bring the 
money for our outfit. Only fancy, Gerty, in 
less than three months we shall leave St. Arvan’s 
for ever, and be on the ocean.” 

“T hope it won’t be rough,” said Gerty, pro- 
saically; “ isn’t it strange, Olive, I never seem to 
realize that we shall soon be thousands of miles 
away; it seems too good to be true.” 

Which proves that in spite of their efforts 
to be contented the twins had not found St. 
Arvan’s much like home. 

Mrs. Thomas did not send her children to St. 
Arvans ; she wrote to Miss Lewis that she had 
made other plans, aud the lady principal 
imputed her loss of pupils to Gertrude’s frank 
speech ; but shesaid nothing to the twins on the 
subject ; sharp spoken and quick tempered she 
might be, but she did not bear malice. 

She could not understand Olive and Gertrude ; 
they were so different from the average girl to 
whom she was accustomed ; but they had been 
with her nearly a dozen years, she had been paid 
regularly and punctually. 

She might not be fond of the twins, but she 
had a certain satisfaction in feeling they were 
two of the most distinguished-looking pupils in 
the school, and in considering they cwed it all to 
her own judicious training. 

It was just three days since the episode of Mrs. 
Thomas, the twins were dressing to go out. Once 
a week the six elder pupils, under charge of a 
gove ness, attended a drawing class at the School 
of Art ; it was far cheaper for Miss Lewis than 
having the professor to St. Arvan’s, and the girls 
rather liked the outing, so it was quite a disap- 


“What a shame!” cried Qlive impulsively. 
“ Are you sure, ox?” 

“I’m quite sure, Miss Hiltony” said the good. 
natured maid; “bat I think you ‘won't. mind 
when you know why.” 

Gertrude looked up entreatingly. 

* Do tell us, Cox.” 

“Well, Miss Gertrude, the mistress never told 
me not to meéfition ‘ft, hut you musth"t get me 
into trouble. A Mrs,.Hilton’s in the drawing- 
room ; and what with her name being the same 
as yours, and that message about you not. going 
out, it stands to reason she must be a relation.” 

Cox sped away. The two girls clung to each 
other almost trembling with agitation. 

“Tt must be mother,” said Olive quickly. 
“You know we had no letter last week or this. 
She has come home unexpectedly, and means to 
take us away today. Gerty, why do you look so 
white?” 

But the younger girl only answered by a faint 
igesping sigh ; not for a few minutes could she get 
Woicenough to say,— 

“Teel frightened, Otive ; what if. she is dis- 
ted in us?” 

onsense,” said Olive heartily ; ‘ mothers are 
mever disappointed in their girls. Hark, there’s 
some one coming ; it must be Cox to call us.” 

But it was the Lady Principal herself. Very 

ve and quiet she seemed to Olive. “ Perhaps,” 
Bought the girl, “she really has some affection 
fer us, and does not like the thought of our 


g- 

“My dears,” said Miss Lewis, “I have a great 
_—- for you. Your aunt is downstairs. She 
fees brought you some very ead news, which she 
‘Wishes to tell you herself, and I have promised 
t@he shall do so.” 

But for once the girls clung to the formal 
schoolmistress as they hal never done even in 
their childish days—at least she has a familiar 
presence, their aunt was a stranger. 

“ Miss Lewis, please tell us,” said Olive simply. 
“Don’t let us hear it from Mrs, Hilton—is it 
about—mother ?”’ 

Miss Lewis wiped her eyes. Like her two 
pupils, she seemed to be acting unusually to-day. 
She put ope arm round. the girls and kissed— 
“yes, actually kissed them. 

“My @ear-,” she said sadly, “I saw Mre. 
Thomas Hilton once before, nearly twenty years 
ago, for it was when she came for your mother's 
references before ing her as a governess, 
anil thought then she was the most objectionable 
woman I ever met—and I think so still. She has 
come from your grandfather, and you are bound 
to see her, but first let me say, don’t be hurt at 
anything she says of your parents. Your mother 
was the sweetest girl I ever saw, and your father 
loved her dearly.” 

“Then mother 7s dead,” breathed Olive ; “ or 
you would say loves, nut loved.” 

“They died within a few hours of each other 
of fever,” replied the schoolmistress. “ My dear 
girls, do not grieve for your mother; depend 
upon it, with her gentle, clinging nature, she 
would have been heait-broken had she had to live 
without her husban}.” 

Mrs. Thomas Hilton was getting very irate at 
being kept waiting. Although only the wife of 
Sir Geoffrey’s youngest ‘son, her home was with 
the old baronet at Hilton Castle, and she was 
used toa great deal of deference. Tum Hilton 
had been the “prudent” one of the three brothers. 
As youngest son his means were very small, and 
he disliked the idea of working for himself ; so 
at twenty-one he married an heiress. Her father’s 
fortune had been madein trade, but he condoned 
that. 

She was several years his senior, and kept her 
money under her own control, leaving Tom’s 
modest income for his own pleasures, She had 
been bitterly indiguant when ber brother-in-law 
married her nursery govorness, Winifred Hurst, 
and contrived so to blacken the poor girl’s cha- 
racter and parentage that Sir Geoffrey always be- 
lieved Claude was the victim of an awful schemivg 
adventuress. 





pointment to Olive and Gertrude when the neat 
parlour-mai }popped her head ia with the message— 

“Miss Lewis wants you and your sister to stay 
at home, Miss Hilton,” 


When years p»ssed on and the twins came 0 
| England, Sir Geoffrey suggestetl “noticing ” them. 
| Such children coulda’t have inherited their 
mother’s faults, he urged; but Mrs, Thomas 
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Hilton declared the “stain was in their blood,” 
and she wouldn't for worlds have them contami- 
nate her own darlings—and she carried the 
oint. 

g The twins saw a tall, stylish-looking woman, 
with sharp features and rather a high colour ; 
she wore black with a profusion of bugles, being 
in halfsmourning for her deeeased husband, which 
she had never dropped, not, as might have been 
supposed, a tribute to the double loss ‘the family 
had just sustained. 

She looked critically at the sisters, honoured 
them with @ limp hand-shake, and then observed 
to Miss Lewis, as frankly as though they had not. 
been present,— 

“ Just like their mother—no style.” 

“T consider both my pupils graceful, aecom- 
plished girls,” replied Miss Lewis stiffly. “Ido 
not admire ‘style’ in such young people. Ger-} 
trude is like her mother; I have always con-’ 
cluded, from the pictures I have seen of their’ 
father, that Olive took after his family.” 

Mrs, Thomas Hilton bowed. She put up her! 
eye-glass and stared at the girls insolently. 

“ Both your parentsare dead,” she said, coldly, 
“and they have with supreme selfishness neglected | 
to make any provision for you, leaving you a 
burden on charity.” 

“My father’s income was not large,” eaid | 
Olive, indignantly, “and he could not save for | 
us, but weshal] never be a burden on you. We 
can both earn our own living, and in time we_ 
shall be able to pay Miss Lewis, and——” } 

But the lady principal imterrupted her. For | 
the first time in Julia Lewis's life she told a deli- | 
berate falsehood ; but I don’t think the Record: 
ing Angel-entered it against her. 

“You do not need to think of me, Olive, your 
father always paid me in advance. Until! next 
Michaelmas you have a right to stay here, and I 
hope by that time you will have some eomfort- 
able home in view. I shall not let xyou leave me 
unless I am certain such is the case.” 

Gertrude stole her hand into the teacher's 
while Aunt Jane glared at the three with quiet 
scorn. 

“When you have quite finished your heroics, I 
shall be glad to go on with the business that 
brought me here, When your father’s debts 
were paid there remained from the sale of his 
furniture fifty pounds, which I have brought 
with me to-day, as well as some memorials of 
your parents you may like tohave. Your-grand- 
father, Sir Geoffrey Hilton, is willing to receive 
one of you at the Castle as governess to my 
younger girls who reside with him, provided Miss 
Lewis can satisfy me as to your capability. I 
shall be glad to pay you twelve pounds a:year. 
You will understand, of course, your place is im 
the school-room, and you will not associate on 
equal terms with the family. History repeats 
itself, and after my experience with your mother 
I cannot be too careful.” 

“ Madam,” said Olive, in a voice so altered Miss 
Lewis could not recognize it for that of her im- 
perious pupil, “nothing would induee me to 
enter your house as an equal or otherwise.” 

“And you,” Mrs. Hilton addressed herself to 
Gertrude. “You look less—less remarkable 
than your sister. Though your mother lured my 
brother-in-law to his ruin, I should be willing 
to give you atrial. My senis very seldom at 
home, and during his visits to the Castle you 
could have a holiday.” 

A strange smile flitted across Gertrude’s face. 

“Like my sister, nothing would induce me to 
en‘er your service,” she .answered, gravely, 
“though you would probably find me quite 
‘harmless,’ as I happen to be engaged.” 

“ Gertrude.” 

The word came from Olive and Miss Lewis 
together in astonished tones, . Clearly neither 
sister nor teacher was in Gerty’s confidence, 

Mrs. Hilton drew herself up haughtily as she 
rose from the chair, 

“My business is ended,” she said, coldly, 
“the fifty pounds I have already placed in Miss 
Lewis’s care. The parcel from India is in the 
hall. I shall tell Sir Geoffrey of the insolent 
ingratitude with which his liberal proposals have 
been met. From this time we wash our hands of 





you. I can only hope, Madam,” and she bowed 


distantly to Miss Lewis, “your other pupils do 
more credit. to your training than these rebellious 
girls. If you are not prudent you will find your- 
self saddled with their maintenance indefinitely, 
— understand you are not to lock to me for 
nelp.” 

She was gone. The twins looked at each 
other in congratulation, even Miss Lewis gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“My dear Gertrude,” she said anxiously, 
“you should not: have told Mrs, Hilton you were 
engaged. Surely you"have not entered into any 
elandestine t.” 

“You might have told me,” said Olive, in an 
imjured tone, 

“ But there was so little to tell,” said Gertrude, 
with a crimson blush. “I always thought he— 
liked me, and yesterday when I told him we were 
going to India in October, he asked me to stay 
in England and marry him. I should have told 
you before, Olive, only when I got home you had 


|| gome to bed with a bad headache, and we never 


seom*to have had time to talk to-day.” 

Olive was silent, but her face said she was 
bitterly indignant. 

Miss Lewis imterposed. 

“You have not told us who it is, Gertrude?” 
she said gravely, after rumning over in her head 
all the professors who attended at St. Arvan’s,”’ 

“ Mr, Melville.” 

It was Miss Lewis’s turn to look amazed. Juhn 
Melville was: the curate of Weston, and, unlike 
most eurates, he was ‘very well off, being a rich 
man’s only son. The Rector being Miss Lewis’s 
own brother, the St. Arvan’s pupils were allowed 
to visit at his-house. Olive and Gertrude having 
been so long at his sister’s, were of course well- 
known to Mr. Lewis. His wife, a gentle, child- 
less woman, taade great pets of them, and the 
lady principal had let them go to her as often 
as she asked thei, mever dreaming‘of leve- 
making ; imdeed, Mr.'Melville had only come to 
Weston a few months*before. 

“He is a geod man,” said the spinster, feel- 
ingly, “and he-ean afford to keep a wife; you are 
far too young to ‘be married, Gerty, but then 
you are much too- pretty ta fight yonr own way 
in the world. I really think to accept Mr. 
Melville would be your wisest course.” 

“Thave aceepted him,” said Gerty, with a 
blush, “at least, he was going to write to papa, 
and——” 

She broke off into sobs. 

Miss Lewie, a -practical woman, rang for tea, 
believing it a specific for all feminine ailments. 
Growing calmer by dsgrees Gertrude ventured to 
take her sister’s hand, 

“Won't you speak to me, Olive ?” 

“No, I won't,” ered Olive, wrenching her 
hand away. “I think -yow are a heartless, deceit- 
ful girl. You knew how father aad mother were 
looking forward to our going home, and yet you 
planned to disappoint*them. We've always been 


| Just equal, and now you're going to be married and 


have lots of money, while I haven’t a friend or a 
shilling. It’s not right.” 

“But, dear, you must live with us,” said Ger- 
trude, soothingly. “Mr. Melville will be your 
brother soon, and——” 

“He won’t be my real brother, and I hate 


}shams, I-don’t want his charity or yours. You 


can goaway and enjoy yourself, I'll have nothing 


, more to do with you.” 


Poor Olive flung out of the room in 4 burst of 


| defiance. Miss Lewis signed to Gertrude not to 


follow her. 
“She will be better alone, poor child. Olive 


| was always passionately jealous of your affection ; 


but she will soon see how fortunate it is you 
have some one to care fer you.” 

Before they had finished tea Mr. Melville 
was announced. Honourable to the backbone, 
the young clergyman had come to tell Miss 
Lewis of his proposal to her pupil, and to ask 
her to add a few lines to his own letter to 
Mr. Hilton, vouching for his respectability and 
so on, 

In a very few words Miss Lewis told him all 
that had happened. 

“TI don’t mean to insult you by suggesting 
it will make any difference to your wishes,” she 
said,simply. ‘ Gerty isa‘] you believe her ; but 





I think it right to tell you she is utterly unpro- 
vided for. Sir Geoffrey, I feel convineed, is 
under his daughter-in-lew’s influence, and she will 
not allow him to do anything for the twins.” 

Mr. Melville smiled. 

“T have just been offered a country living 
worth five hundred a year, and I have some pri- 
vate means. I have already my father’s promise 
to receive Gertrude asa daughter. This terrible 
news from India will have but one result, namely, 
to hasten our marriage. Surely Gerty can put otf 
her mourning for one day and become my wife 
at once without any disrespeet to her parents’ 
memory.” 

“T should think it would be best. I will leave 
you to ta'k to her ;” and she led the way back 
to the drawing-room, saying with a smile, as she 
left him to enter alone, “yours will be the first 
courtship my old house has ever seen,” 


-_—— 


CHAPTER II. 


OLIvE Hixton cried till she had mo tears lefi, 
then with aching head and shaking limbs she 
stretched herself on her own little bed, and tried 
to realise the awful calamities that had befallen 
her. 

Thovgh the sisters were twins Olive was in 
many things far the older of the two. She could 
remember vividly her Indian home, her handseme 
father and gentle girl-mother. Ail these were 
only faded pictures in Gertrude’s memory ; but 
to Olive they were real Jistinct portraits. 

It was bad enough to lose her*hope-of return- 
ing to Mysorabad and her parents; but to lose 
Gertrude too ! 

She was not jealous of her sister. It was not that 
she resented her being the more éortunate of the 
two ; but she was wounded to the heart by»¢er- 
trude’s want of confidence. Utterly umversed in 
love affairs, poor Olive did not dnew how impos- 
sible it.had been for Gerty to confess a seeret she 
was hardly. conscious of herself,:amd that the very 
fact of Olive disliking Mr. Melville because he 
was a stranger had made the eonfidence yet more 
difficult. 

Olive had made a little plameven in the mo- 
ment of defying her aunt, She and Gertrude 
would live together, and keep a little day school. 
Perhaps she (Olive) would give music lessons of an 
evening to eke out their ineome; but Gerty 
should have the lightest share of the work and 
the larger part of every comfort. Olive would 
work forher and protect her, shielding her from 
the cold, cruel world. 

And now Gerty did not need her. Gerty had 
a lover—would be a rich man’s wife, with every 
pleasure at command, 

“ And she thought of keeping me as a poor de- 
pendent—a humble hanger-on like Miss Maitland 
is here—why I'd rather starve a hundred times. 
I'd rather even accept my grandfather’s offer 
than owe my food and lodging to Gertrude’s 
husband.” 

Poor, proud Olive! She did not know why she 
disliked John Melville. Perhaps an unconscious 
feeling that Gerty might like bim tee much had 
frightened her against him. 

The curate, in his turn, did not admire Olive. 
Gertrude represented the gentle, tender type of 
womanhood, which was his ideal, With Olive’s 
passionate tempestuous nature he had no sym- 

vathy. 

Ole crept downstairs and carried up the little 
box of Indian memorials. Her eyes filled again 
as she gazed onthem. That was her father’s 
watch. This locket she had seenon her mother’s 
neck. Half unconsciously Olive divided the 
trinkets into two parts. Never again could she 
and Gerty have all things in eowmmon. Was not 
Gerty even now with her lover (Olive had seen 
him walking up the drive) white she was alone in 
her misery* 

Alone ! 

A sudden thought came to her: there was 
Cousin Martha, the little old maid who. had 
known and loved both her parents. It was from 
Cousin Martha’s house her mother had beerf mar- 
ried. Why should she not go to her ? 

Qlive knew perfectly that Martha Brown was 
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not a “lady,” but while this knowledge had 
troubled Gerty and made her blush for the fear 
her mother might be like Martha, it never caused 
Olive a second’s regret. She was very fond of 
Cousin Patty—as to growing like her, why, it 
was impossible, Olive knew she could never grow 
weak in her aspirate, or put her knife into her 
mouth, 

Very quietly her decision was taken. The 
twins had never been overwhelmed with clothes 
and worldly gear—a good-sized bag held most of 
Olive’s possessions. She waited till the great bell 
summoned pupils and teachers into the big 
dining-room which faced the back of the house ; 
then she slipped down stairs, the bag in her hand, 
and passed slowly down the drive, just in time 
to hail a passing cab, which took her to the 
station early enough for the six o'clock London 
train. 

“We have settled everything,” said John 
Melville cheerily, when Miss Lewis re-entered the 
drawing-room ; “the Rector has promised to 
release me in a fortnight’s time. That will be 
just the beginning of the holidays. Will you let 
me take my wife from St. Arvan’s, Miss Lewis ? 
We don’t want a grand wedding ; just a quiet 
service some morning early, which will give me 
the right to take Gertrude away with me. I am 
due in my new home early in September, so this 
plan would give us a month to look about us first 
and buy furniture.” 

Miss Lewis agreed warmly. 

“T am very glad to be of any use,” she said 
kindly ; “and now, Mr. Melville, what about 
Olive? The twins have never been parted even 
for a day.” 

“When Gertrude and I are settled at River 
Bank Olive will be welcome to share our home,” 

He spoke without the least hesitation. He saw 
it’ was his duty, and he did not shrink from it, 
but he could not hide he disliked the idea of his 
sister-in-law’s company. 

“Young married people are best alone,” said 
Miss Lewis thoughtfully. “I shall be wanting a 
junior teacher in September, do you think Olive 
would take the post?” 

Mr. Melville hesitated. 

“Would you have her as a parlour boarder ?” 
he asked. “I don’t want her to think we leave 
her to work for her living, but I would rather 
have Gerty to myself.” 

“As a parlour boarder she would be as dull as 
ditch-water,” said Miss Lewis bluntly ; “as my 
junior teacher she would have useful work to 
occupy her ; but, Mr. Melville, however this is 
seltled, Olive ought to know that Gertrude is to 
be married in a fortnight. I will go and fetch 
her.” 

But she found the little room deserted. One 
glance round it told her Olive had taken flight, 
and even before she came on an envelope directed 
in an agitated hand to herself. 


“Dear Miss Lewis, 

“ Please don’t think me ungrateful, but I 
have gone to Cousin Martha. Gerty has a lover, 
and does not want me. It seems no one wants 
me now ; but I can’t die just because I want to, 
s0 I’m going to Cousin Martha. She is not grand 
enough for Gerty, but I always liked her. She 
will take care of me and help me to earn my 
bread. 1 couldn’t live on charity, it would choke 
me, You were very kind to-day. Thank you for 


all, * OLIvz.” 
“Who is ‘Cousin Martha’?" demanded Mr. 

Melville when Olive’s note had keen read to 

Lim. “I thought the twins had no relations but 


the Hiltons ?” 
“Miss Brown was Mrs. Hilton’s first cousin,” 


yeplied Miss Lewis. “She is a very worthy 
woman, who has a house at Dovercourt, and lets 
lodgings.” 


Gertrude blushed crimson. 

“Mother wasn’t like her,” she whispered. 

“Your mother was a lady, Miss Brown is not,” 
said the schoolmistress ; “ but she is a sensible, 
gool-meaning woman, and may have some in- 
tiuence over Olive.” 

John Melville did not look as if he liked the 
idea of a relation who let lodgings. 

“T don't want to seem harsh,’’ he said gravely ; 





“but Olive must make her choice. She can’t 
alternate between River Bank Vicarage and Miss 
Brown’s lodging-house. She must cast in her lot 
with us entirely if she accepts my offer of a 
home.” 

“T think,” said Miss Lewis, with wonderful 
tact, “it’s a good thing she has gone away. 
don’t doubt she will come back for Gertrude’s 
wedding in a more equitable frame of mind.” 

They all wrote to the absent girl ; Gerty an 
affectionate letter declaring Olive must and should 
live with her. John was quite willing, and she 
couldn’t do without her twin. 

Mr. Melville's note was short and decided, but 
not lacking in kindness. They were to be married 
the first week in August, and hoped to be at 
River Bank early in September. He offered Olive 
a home there as a sister of his own; but he 
thought it would -be a pity for her to come to 
them unless she liked the idea. 

Would she prefer to remain with Miss Lewis 
as a parlour boarder, which could be arranged. 
In any case, he thought it was folly for her to 
remaio at Dovercourt among associations which 
would not assist her in life's battle. 

As for Miss Lewis, her letter was longer than 
either of the lavers’, and, if it lacked fine senti- 
ment, it was not unkind. 

“If you come back to me as parlour-boarder I 
think you will be very dull. If you will take 
the junior class I can offer you fifteen pounds a- 
year, and no doubt in a few months’ time I could 
get you a situation in a family. I don’t advise 
you to go to River Bank. They really want to 
be kind, but they are both absurdly in love, and 
I fancy a third party would have a very dreary 
time of it there; however you decide believe 
that I shall always wish you well, and be ready 
to help you if I can,” 

The house in Dovercourt faced the sea, and 
looked more like a private residence than a 
lodging-house ; but then it was Miss Brown's 
own property, aud though she liked her rooms to 
be let in the season, she would have had enough 
to live on if she had never had another lodger. 
Martha Brown had loved Wiuifred Hurst as a 
dear younger sister. She had meant to bequeath 
the Red House to her and her husband as a 
resting place if ever they could afford to come 
back to England. She herself was hale and 
hearty though sixty turmed. She loved the 
twins dearly, and she welcomed Olive as ten- 
derly as though she had been-a child of her own. 

A feverish cold followed the excitement and 
fatigue of that terrible July day. For ten days 
Olive kept her bed, and it was while she was 
still an invalid that the answers had to be sent 
to those three letters from Weston. 

Cousin Martha and her knitting took up their 
abode in Olive’s room, to advise upon the 
replies. The kind old maid would not let the 
girl worry herself much over the pros and cons. 

“My dear Olive, I am not a poor woman 
though I let lodgings, I will tell you a secret. I 
have been saving up in the hope of persuading 
your dear mother to come home for six months 
and fetch her girls instead of their going out 
alone to Mysorabad ; you know that dream is 
impossible now, but the money is safe in the 
bank. It would pay your expenses at a finishing 
school in Paris for a year or two; or if you like 
to accept Mr. Melville’s offer of a home I would 
undertake to allow you fifty pounds a year, 80 
that you need not depend upon your brother- 
in-law for dress and pocket money.’ 

Olive shook her head. 

“TJ don’t like Mr. Melville.”’ 

“ My dear child! Is he a bad man }" 

“T believe he’s a good one, but he’s a prig, 
aud he cares too much about what other people 
think, and position.” 

“He would not care about his sister-in-law 
paying visits to a plain lodging-house keeper like 
me?” said Miss Brown. “I guessed that when 
Gerty never wrote to me, but, my dear Olive, 
many otherwise good people are narrow- 
minded.” 

“T shall not go to River Bank,’’ said Olive, 
“and I won't let him pay for my being a parlour 
boarder at St. Arvan’s, I would be junior 
teacher there gladly, only the sight of the place 
will remind me of Gerty every hour.”’ 





“T think you had better decline all these 
plans for your future, and stay with me till you 
are much astro »” said Miss Brown, kindly, 
“your achool-mistress will always recommend 
you if later on you wish to teach and I assure you 
it is the greatest pleasure to me to have you.” 

So it was settled. Mr. Melville was angry, 
though he felt relieved at not having a third 
party to share his home, Gertrude sent tearful 
expostulations, Miss Lewis a brief post-card, “I 
think you're wise,” and then by the time the 
wedding day came round, Olive in her deep 
mourning attire had quite settled down as a 
member of the Red House, 

She was called “ Miss Olive” always, never 
“Miss Hilton ;” this had been decided long ago 
at the time of the twins’ first visit te her by 
Miss Brown who felt if ever Sir Geoffrey Hilton 
“came round,” he would not like his grand- 
children to be recognized by name as the girls 
who had stayed with a seaside lodging letter. 
So now the two servants at the Red House never 
questioned that Miss Olive had the same sur- 
name as their mistress. Letters might have 
betrayed the fact, only Miss Brown had a knack 
of always going to the letter-box herself, ao her 
domestics not much chance of studying any 
missives, except such as they carried up to the 
lodgers. 

There was accommodation for two sets of 
lodgers, two sitting rooms and five bed-rooma, 
besides apartments for Miss Brown and her 
household, Everything was well done at the 
Red House, and if the rent was high there were 
no irritating extras, while honesty flourished. 

“Who is coming to-night?” inquired Olive, 
the evening of Gertrude’s wedding-day, when 
Miss Brown had been in a little bustle of pre- 


+ paration for some newcomers who had 


the seven rooms for the remainder of August 
and September. 

“ My dear, I actually don’t know their name. 
Mra. Grey, who has been here two or three 
summers running, wrote and asked me if I could 
take in her cousin, her invalid son, his valet, and 
her companion, and I agreed to do so ; but oddly 
evough, she never mentioned the surname 


‘Lady Mary will like this, Lady Mary will do 


that,’ it’s been in all her letters; she’s for- 
gotten, Isuppose, she never told me what name 
came after the Mary.” 

“The valet will soon enlighten the maids,” 
said Olive smiling, “what a distinguished party ! 
You'll have to put in the visitor's list—-Lady 
Mary so and so and suite, cousin Martha.” 

It is only a stone’s throw from the railway 
station to the sea-front, but two carriages 
deposited “ Lady Mary and suite” at the Red 
House. Olive, who was in her own room, saw 
the cavalcade approaching. The invalid son proved 
to be a boy of about her own age, so terribly 
delicate looking, that she felt even Dovercourt air 
could not do much for him; his mother was 4 
sweet-faced woman in deep mourning, 

The companion looked as if she governed the 
others, and the valet was a middle-aged man 
with a grave face and staid manner, just the 
picture of an old family servant. 

“She's charming,” said Miss Brown, when 
Olive went down to supper ; “but oh, my dear, 
she won't keep that boy long. There's death 
written in his face, he’s had rheumatic fever they 
say ; was as strong a lad as you could find in 4 
day's journey, till that got hold of him.” 

“Ts he her only son.” 

“Her only child, the last of six; I'm sure, 
Olive, she must have had cartloads of trouble, 
and I was so taken aback by the boy's face, | 
never asked her name after all.” 

The valet was appealed to the next morning fv! 
the information of the “ Visitors’ List,” ’ 

“Lady Mary Hilton, Hilton Lodge,” was his 
civil reply, which filled Miss Brown with inward 
trepidation. ; 

“T knew a Mr. Hilton once,” she sai’, 
nervously ; “he stayed here yearsago. Mr. Claude 
Hilton, of Mflton Castle.” 

Andrew nodded. 

“My late master’s brother. Sir Geoffry, had 
three sons, and he’s seen them all taken befo ¢ 
him ; my young gentleman here ‘Il be the next 
baronet, if it pleases heaven to spare him. My 
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lady built Hilton Lodge when she was left a 
widow ; it’s not ten miles from the Castle, and 
the prettiest place in the county.” 

“Olive, Olive !"’ cried poor Miss Brown, when 
she had poured out this story, “ only think Lady 
Mary must be your aunt, and that poor boy 
your first cousin.” 

“She looks an improvement upon the aunt 
who came to St. Arvans,” said Olive, rather 
wistfully. 

Andrew loved nothing better than to talk 
about “ the family,”’ and without many questions 
Miss Brown soon learned all she wished to know, 

Colonel Hilton did not marry till after both 
his brothers. He had six children, but the eldest 
was the only one who lived beyondinfancy. Lady 
Mary was an heiress in her own right, and richer 
than Sir Geoffry himself, but the Hilton pro- 
perty was entailed, and must come to her son. 
The second brother went abroad, and, Andrew 
fancied, died there ; the third left a widow and 
eight children, who lived at the Castle. 

“Mra. Thomas had money, I believe, madam, 
but she lost it all in a bank or something, and 
she’s nothing now but what the old gentleman 
allows her ; her eldest son, Mr. Jack, is a great 
favourite with my master, and often at the 


It must have been “ Mr. Jack” thought Olive, 
with flaming cheeks, of whom his mother had 
spoken when she declared “history repeated it- 
self,” 


The Hiltons speedily settled down at the Red 
House, giving very little trouble, and always 
showing themselves courtesy itself to Miss 
Brown. They had no visitors, Lady Mary clung 
fiercely to the hope of her son’s recovery, and ad- 
mitted she had concealed the extent of his illness 
from his grandfather. 

“ Sir Geoffrey has just lost his only surviving 
son, and I don't want to alarm him needlessly ; 
he is so fond of my Geoff, I know he would feel 
for me, but my sister-in-law would only remem- 
ber my boy stands between her son and the 
title. I can’t bear to think how she would 
triumph, and so I keep my fears to myself ; 
besides, the doctor does not give up all hope, 
and I think Geoff looks better since he 
been here.” 

“This air has set up many an invalid, my 
lady,” said Miss Brown simply ; “ there’s a young 
cousin of mine came to me last month looking 
like a little white ghost, and I’m sure the air has 
set her up.” 

“Is she musical?” asked Lady Mary with great 
interest. “ Geoff and I heard someone singing 
last night, and we have been longing to know who 
it was.” 

“Tt was Olive right enough, my lady; I didn’t 
think that old piano could be heard up here, or 
Tam sure she would never have annoyed you.” 

Lady Mary smiled. 

“Tt did not annoy us, we are passionately fond 
of music ; until his illness crippled his hands 
Geoff used to play for hours, I wonder,” she 
hesitated as though afraid to give offence, “ I 
wonder if your cousin could spare time to come 
up and play to us sometimes, it would be a great 
kindness.” 

“She’ll come, my lady,” said Cousin Martha ; 
“but I hope you'll excuse her if she seems dull 
and spiritless. She lost both her parents this 
summer, and she’s had other troubles, so that 
she’s not so cheerful as I could wish.” 

“ Geoff,” said Lady Mary to her son as they sat 
at tea; “I have discovered the songstress. She 
is a cousin of Miss Brown ; and she is coming up 
to play to us to-night.” 

“That will be a treat,” he answered ; “but I 
can’t believe she’s like our worthy landlady. I’m 
sure that voice must belong to a lady.” 

_ “ At any rate, she’s seen trouble, poor girl ; she 
is an orphan, and both her parents died this 
summer.” 

“You'd better adopt her in Stowie’s stead,” 
said Geoff with a boyish smile, ‘ Mother, can’t 
you see we are about to lose the pillar of the 
house ?” 

“Stowie,” otherwise Miss Stowe, had been 
Geoffrey’s governess when he was five years old, 
and had stayed on ever since as-lady housekeeper 
and companion, The serious illness of her only 





sister had caused an urgent entreaty from her 
brother-in-law that she would come and look 
after her small nephews and nieces. Poor 
“Stowie” was torn in pieces. She loved Geoff 
and his mother dearly, after twelve years spent 
with them. But the children were her own flesh 
and blood. 

Lady Mary’s liberal salary would find any 
number of applicants for the post of her com- 
panion ; but Dr. Graham was poor, and no one 
would go to his dingy house to care for his in- 
valid wife and ten children for the meagre salary 
he could afford. If anyone came to their assist- 
ance it must be “ from love.” 

“T suppoee she ought to go,” said Lady Mary 
gravely ; “ but I shall miss her terribly. I believe 
she domineers over us both, Geoff, but I am sure 
she does it for our good, and she is true to the 


core, 

Geoff nodded. 

“She’s an awful tyrant, but a dear old woman 
for all that,” he said. ‘Do you remember her 
encounter with Aunt Jane, when that amiable 
lady last visited us ?”’ 

Lady Mary winced. 

“Tm atraid, Geoff, I find Aunt Jane rather 
trying myself. I never can understand how she 
can be Jack’s mother.” 

“Jack is all Hilton,” replied Geoff. ‘ Now the 
girls are unmitigated Martin. It used to make 
me sorry when we went to the Castle to see what 
the Hiltons had come to. Judging from the por- 
traits in the picture gallery, the daughters of our 
house used to be worth looking at. Now my 
seven cousins are as plain a set of young women 
as you can find.” 

“Geoff, I’m afraid you inherit your love of 
beauty from me.” 

“ Why afraid, mother ?” ; 

“Oh, we ought not to be prejudiced against 
people because of their looks. Now, if Miss Brown 
comes to-night, don’t think of her plainness, 
dear, but remember her voice.” 

“T'll try ; but a juvenile likeness of our land- 
lady will be more than plain. What’s her Chris- 
tian name?” q 

“ Olive.” 

“Olive Brown—what a good thing her sur- 
name wasn’t Green.” 

A tap at the door, and in reply to the “Come 
in,” a young girl entered. Lady Mary thought 
her eyes must be playing her false. Geoff looked 
at his mother with a little nod of satisfaction, for 
their visitor seemed to him the loveliest vision 
he had ever seen. 

She was rather tall and very slight ; her heavy 
black dress fitted to every line of her graceful 
figure ; her soft, black hair was coiled round her 
pretty head in classic plaits ; her complexion was 
exquisitely fair, with the faintest wild rose 
bloom, and the dark eyes shone like two stars. 
Those eyes were the great charm of the face in 
moments of excitement; they looked almost 
black, but their real colour was a deep, intense 
violet, They were soft and velvety just now, but 
they could flash with indignation till they seemed 
almost on fire. 

“Cousin Martha said you would like to hear 
me sing,” the girl began, with a slight bow to 
Lady Mary. “Shall I stay now?” 

“Tt would be a great pleasure,” said the lady ; 
while Geoff chimed in,— 

“ Piease do; but you’ve brought no music,” 

“TI sing from memory generally,” answered 
Olive, crossing to the piano, and adding, as she 
seated herself, “I think the gloaming is the plea- 
santest time for music.” 

She plunged into a pathetic Irish ballad, and 
sang it with so much feeling that the tears stood 
in Lady Mary’s eyes ; and Geoff felt emboldened 
to mention his favourite songs, and ask if she 
knew them. 

Olive sang them all, then rising from the 
music-stool she would have left the room, but 
Lady Mary begged her to remain. 

“‘ Geoff and I love to see the sun set over the 
sea. Do stay and watch it with us. I never was 
at Dovercourt before, and I am quite in love 
with it.” 

“Tt is a dear old place,” agreed Olive. “ When 
I was a child I loved to stay on the long break- 
water at dusk till I could see the lights of Land- 





guard Point, it used to be so still and peaceful.” 

“ You have been here often then.” 

“IT was never here in summer before. Every 
two or three years my sister and I spent a week 
of our Christmas holiday with cousin Mai tha.” 

“Ts your sister here now ?” 

“Oh, no,” and there was an _ indescribable 
bitterness in the girl's voice, “she will never 
come here again.” 

“Forgive me,” said Lady Mary softly, “I did 
not know she was dead.” 

“She is not dead,” said Olive, drawn on to 
confide in this sweet-faced woman, “ but she is 
married.”’ 

“Come,” said Geoff, lightly, “that’s not so 
bad. I don’t see why matrimony should forbid 
her coming back to Dovercourt.” 

“She may come to Dovercourt but not to the 
Red House. Her husband is very particular, 
and he is ashamed of her having a cousin who 
lets lodgings.” 

Involuntarily Lady Mary’s hand closed over 
Olive’s, she read the bitterness of the girl’s grief 
in her very voice. 

“Was she your only sister my dear ¢"’ 

“ Yes, Gertrude and I were only children, and 
we are twins, we had never been parted in our 
lives.” 

“But surely her husband can’t wish-——” 

“Oh, he wished to do his duy,"” said Olive, 
grudgingly. “He offered me a home if I 
would give up Cousin Martha; tut he didn’t 
want me, Gerty didn’t want me. I knew 
they were happier by themselves, and so I 
came here. Cousin Martha says I may stay aa 
loug as I like, but very soon I mean to get a 
situation. I haven't enough to dohere. I have 
too much time to think about Gerty. I think 
hard work would be my best friend. I should 
like to be so tired that when I went to bed I 
was too weary to think.” 

“ Mother,” said Geoff, when Olive had gone 
down stairs, “J like that girl.” 

“There is something very taking about her,” 

Lady Mary, “and how beautiful she is.” 

“She might have stepped out of a picture,” 
replied Geoff. “Mother, when the pillar of 
the house deserts us, why don’t you secure little 
Miss Brown.” 

“My dear Geoff! We have only seen her 
once.” 

‘* But we know she is beautiful and true. A 
girl couldn't sing like that if her soul did not 
match her face, and she said she was going to 
take a situation.” 

“ Most people would think her too attractive 
for a governess, Your aunt Jane would for 
one.” 

Geoff smiled. 

“ Aunt Jane has Jack to think of. Until he 
is safely married to an heiress, pretty portionless 
dameels must be kept out of his path. Mother 
do they know at the Castle how ill I am ¢” 

“They know you have been ill.” She used the 
past tense. 

“ Mother, dear, it doesn’t strike me even Dover- 
court will make a cure of me. I don’t think you 
will have your troublesome son many months.” 

“Don’t, Geoff,” said his mother, hoarsely, 
“ dear, I can’t bear it.” 

“Tt won't be yet,’’ said Geoff, cheerfully, “and 
—I want you to get used to it so that we can 
talk over things together. Mother, hasit ever 
struck you what a difference it will make to 
Jack.” 

“I’m sure he won't think of that,” said Lady 
Mary, warmly. “ Jack has nothing of his mother 
in him. He would rather be plain Juhn Hilton 
all his days than become the reigning baronet 
of Hilton Castle by your death.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Brown and Olive Hilton sat in the land- 
lady's own pretty sitting-room about a week 
later, anxiously discussing a knotty subject. Miss 
Stowe had left, Dovercourt, going at last almost 
suddenly through her sister’s increased illness, 
and Lady Mary had offered the vacant post to 
Olive, either as a permanency, or—if she didn’t 
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like to go so far from Rer cousin as Hilton 
Lodge—until they returned home to Hamp- 
snire, 

“My dear child,” said Cousin Martha, “I 
won't say a word to influence you. I would 
gladly keep you with me always; but your 
father’s daughter was born to a different sphere, 
and if you are to leaveme, I should like to think 
of you with Lady Mary. She is a kind, true 
woman, and whether you go to her as her niece 
or as Olive Brown, she will be good to you.” 

Olive leant her elbows on the table, and sup- 
ported her face with her two hands, a favourite 
attitude of her’s when puzzled. 

“T should like to accept the situation, Cousin 
Martha,” she said, gravely, “but I can only do 
so as Olive Brown, there are reasons why I 
would not tell Lady Mary my real name for 
worlds.” 

Cousin Martha looked puzzled. 

“ Can’t youtell me why.” 

“Yes,” the girl was blushing furiously. 
“ When Mrs. Thomas Hilton came to St. Arvan’s 
and offered me the post of her nursery governess, 
she told me she should keep me carefully out of 
the way of her eldest son, as history repeated 
itself, and though he had been warned against 
me he might fall a victim to my snares as his 
uncle did to my mcther’s. Now you know Lady 
Mary told you to-day her nephew, Mr. Hilton, 
was coming here next week.” 

“ And that is Mrs. Thomas Hilton’s son.” 

“ Yes, poor Geoff's death will make him heir of 
Hilton Castle. Cousin Martha can I bear to be 
introduced to this man as Olive Hilton Anowing 
he has been warned against me.” 

“No,” said the kind eld maid; “leave it to 
me, dear. J’ll manage so that Lady Mary shall 
not say we deceived her, and yet no one shall 
guess the truth.” 

And she did. When thanking the gentle widow 
for her offer, and saying how glad she would be 
for Qlive to become her companion, Cousin 
Martha added,— 

“She may have told you, my lady, of her sister’s 
marriage and her brother-in-law’s desire to shake 
off his wife’s humble belongings. Olive is very 
proud ; she has even dropped her own name lest 
she should be thought a disgrace to Gertrude. I 
wished to tell you this, and to ask you to let her 
be little Miss Brown still in your household. I 
don’t hold with concealment often, but Olive’s 
heart is set on this.” 

“And it can do no harm,” said Lady Mary 
quietly. “I-will certainly respect her wish, and, 
remember, Miss Brown, while Olive is with me, 
be the time long or short, she will be treated in 
all respects as.a child of my own.” 

Geoff was unfeignedly pleased at the arrange- 
ment. He was very fond of little Miss Brown ; 
her voice soothed his hours of pain,.and he liked 
to talk to-her of the future. 

His mother could never speak of it without 
tears, but Olive would listen with perfect sym- 
pathy, because she saw it was a relief to the boy 
to talk, and because, young as she was, she knew 
the truth that Geoffrey Claude Hilton would 
never live to be the next baronet. 

His favourite theme was his cousin, Jack. 
John Hiltou was an author; his mother had ob- 
etinately refused to let him study for the Church 
or bar, and when the loss of her whole fortune 
made work necessary, it was too late to begin to 
prepare for a profession, 

And so Jack took to his pen, and, as Geoff 
proudly said, already earned enough to keep 
himself. 

“He is hardly ever at the Castle. He lives in 
two little rooms in London. Mother has asked 
him to come down here on Monday, and stay as 
long as he can. You are sure to take to Jack.” 

Olive doubted it. 

“Has he many sisters?” she asked. “ Are 
they grown up or children ?” 

“Oh, there are seven of them—all ages. But 
I don’t care about them, they are so like their 
mother. If it wasn’t wicked I believe I should 
hate Aunt Jane.” 

Wicked or not Olive did hate the lady in ques- 
tion, though she did not say so, and she looked 
— to “Jack’s” coming with an undefined 

read, 


He was sitting by Lady Mary when Olive 
entered as was her custom to play to Geoff in the 
gloaming, and his aunt introduced him to— 
“Miss Brown, a new friend of ours.” 

He shook hands with her warmly, saying 
simply,— 

“T am looking forward to your singing, Miss 
Brown ; I am nearly as fond of music as Geoff.” 
The evening passed quickly. Olive decided 
Mr. Jack did not take after his mother, a fact for 
which she was devoutly thankful. 

It was a surprise to meet him the next morning 
on the breakwater, where Olive nearly always 
took a walk before breakfast, The tide was 
coming in fast, so she could not get to the end. 
She stood fer a moment watching the waves break 
in a wild fury against the sides, and then she 
heard her own name. 

“Miss Brown, I am so glad I have met you.” 

It was Jack Hilton ; there was no rejecting his 
outstretched hand, 

“T want to talk to you,” he began gentiy. 
“You have seen a great deal of my cousin in the 
month he has been at Dovercourt, I think?” 

“Yes, after the first week I saw him every 
day.” 

“Do you think he is right in this"etrange fancy 
that he gets worse? My aunt declares he is 
better.” 

“T think poor Lady Mary only says so because 
she tries to think so, She cannot bear any men- 
tion of the future ; but I feel pretty sure in her 
heart she believes Geoff is right.” 

“The only son of his mother, and she is a 
widow,” repeated John Hilton slowly. “ Can no- 
thing be done? Don’t doctors send people to 
Madeira or somewhere? It seems wicked to sit 
still and do nothing.” . 

“The doctor here is an old friend of my cousin. 
He told her Mr. Geoffrey might live six months 
or even a year, but that he would never recover 
or even linger long. I don’t think he would like 
to go abroad. I believe he and his mother under- 
stand each other perfectly ; they will stay here 
till the bright weather is over, and then go home 
to Hilton Lodge to wait—for the end.” 

“You don't know what it is to me,” said Jack 
impulsively, “I never bad a brother, and Geoff 
seems dearer to me than any brother could be. His 
mother has been the good angel of my life ; her 
house has been the only taste of a real home I 
ever knew. You wonder, perhaps, why I tell you 
all this, but I can’t help it. I believe J would 
give my own life if I could only restore Geoft 
hale and well to his mother.” 

“T understand, ’ said Olive slowly. ‘“ Do you 
know J have thought just the same. My life is 
no particular good ; Iam necessary to no one, and 
Geoff is his mother’s idol.” 

“T shall speak to my aunt,” said Jack passion- 
ately, “I shall ask her to get a specialist or 
something.” 

Probably he spoke that very day, for Lady Mary 
looked unusually troubled when Olive next saw 
ker. Geoff was the only member of the little 
party who seemed quite cheerful. 

* They’ve cent for another ductor, Miss Brown,” 
he said to Olive, as she entered the di awing-room 
with the book she was reading to him, “it’s 
waste of time and trouble, but they will do it.” 

“ Because we have both set our hearts on 
seeing you the next Sir Geoffrey,” said Jack 
affectionately. ‘My dear old fellow you don’t 
know the awful complications which would arise 
if you don’t survive our grandfather.” 

“You'll make a much better baronet,” said 
Geoff, “ and manage the property far better, too.” 

“]T shall not have the chance,” said Jack, 
gravely ; ‘a poor seribbler couldn't possibly put 
a handle before his name, so the title would have 
to drep into disuse. As to the property, that 
would go to our uncle Claude’s eldest daughter.” 

Olive felt thankful that her face was in shadow 
so that no one could notice her bewilderment. 
Lady Mary exclaimed quickly— 

“Surely you are mistaken, Jack.” 

“No, aunt Mary, it has always been an enigma 
to me why my mother and her family had Free 
quarters at Hilton Castle, while uncle Claude's 
children, whose claim on my grandfather was as 





near or nearer were quietly ignored.” 


“But the Castle,” exclaimed Geoff, “ surely, 
old fellow, that will be yours.” 
“Every acre of the land, every penny of the 
revenues is entailed,” replied Jack gravely ; “dear 
old fellow, I hope with all my heart you will live 
to enjoy them, but, if not, everything will pass 
to our unknown cousins.” 

Lady Mary looked very grave. 

“Do you know, Jack, I never even heard that 
Claude left children, are you quite certain?” 

“T am positive,” was the young man’s reply : 
“as I have been undutiful enough to quarrel 
with my mother on their account, Lam not likely 
to be mistaken.” 

“But where are they? Why has no one even 
heard of them ?” 

“Tam surel can’t tell you ; uncle Claude and 
his wife died the same week, and the news was 
sent to Sir Geoffrey. The dear old grandfather, 
for some reason I cannot fathom, was always 
bitterly prejudiced against Mrs. Claude Hilton; 
he had never taken any notice of her children, 
but on hearing of their double loss he sent my 
mother to see them, and offer them a home at the 
Castle until they married; my mother declares 
both the girls refused her offer, one was deter- 
mined to go on the stage, and the other was 
engaged to a baker. It was on this rock the 
mater and I came to grief. I declared that the 
two girls, being only eighteen, ought not to have 
been left to their own devices, if they thad been 
brought to the castle and shown kindness and 
affection forthe three years before they were of 
age, they would surely have seen how unsuitable 
were the fates they had chosen. I told my mother 
that, failing Geoff, the elder of these young ladies 
was the heiress of Hilton Castle, whereupon she 
went into hysterics, and when she grew calmed 
begged my grandfather to cut off the entail.” 

* And will he?” asked Geoff in‘an eager tone. 

“He can’t. . . I faney if you were of age, 
and joined with him in wishing it, it might be 
done, but with his heir-at-law a minor, the thing 
is simply impossible. So, Geoff, if you don’t live 
to be Sir Geoffry, the old home will pass to the 
actress or the baker’s wife.” 

“To which ?” asked Lady Mary. 

“T fancy the actress——I think it was the 
elder who said she would rather go on the stage, 
than live in a gloomy old place like Castle 
Hilton.” 

Olive had listened to this conversation with 
intense indignation. That her grandfather was 
simply a tool in her Aunt Jane’s hands was plain, 
but how had the latter dared to invent such 
falsehoods ! One thing seemed certain, when poor 
Geoff died, and the girl knew his life could be 
counted by months, she and she only ~would be 
heiress of Hilton. Mr. Melville would not need 
to be ashamed of his sister-in-law then. 

But there was no exultation in the girl’s heart; 
like Jack she felt too deeply for Lady Mary and 
her son to rejoice at good fortune which must 
come through Geoff’s death, and then splendid as 
her future would be, it would be as lonely as her 
present poverty. 

Love was the great craving of Olive’s nature, 
she had lost her sister, no one wanted her, no’one 
needed her ; she would have given up her bril- 
liant prospects gladly, if only the old days could 
have come back when she and her twin were all 
the world to cach other. - 

The specialist came, and his verdict was un- 
favourable ; he said, in effect, nrmch the same as 
the other doctors had said before. Jack Hilton, 
who had got into the way of confiding in little 
Miss Brown nearly as much as Geoff, told 
Olive he meant to stay with his aunt as long as 
she wished to keep him. 

“I’m to do my scribbling in the dining-room,” 
he said, simply ; “somehow I can’t go away and 
leave them in their trouble, and I think they like 
to have me here.” 

“T amsure they do.” 

“T am so glad my aunt has you. Did ycu 
ever see Miss Stowe, the pillar of the house, as 
poor Geoff calls her.” 

“I never spoke to her. She looked a very im- 
posing person.” 

“She was very fond of them ; but I think she 
ruled them with a rod of iron, and she was not 





musical like you.” 
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“She wasn’t like me at all,” said Olive, 
frankly. ‘She was much more capable.” 

Jack smiled. 

“Then I’m afraid I don’t like capable people.” 

Those autumn weeks were not unhappy de- 
spite the shadow of sadness which hung over 
them. 

Geof rallied a little, and seemed better. He 
was able to take some drives, and ‘even to be 
wheeled along the esplanade in a bath chair to 
hear the band, 

As for Olive she had never luved Dovercourt as 
she loved it now. Often she would start down 
to her favourite haunt, the breakwater, and 
watch the waves come rushing over its head, 
while far out in the distance she weuld watch 
for the lights of Landguard Point. 

Once she went into Ipswich shopping for Lady 
Mary, who insisted on sending Jack as her escort, 
because she did not like Olive travelling alone on 
the steamer. 

Thit day stood out for all time in Olive’s 
memory. They did Lady Mary’s errands first, 
and then went to see some of the sights of the 
quaint old town, One or two of the wonderful 
old churches and Wolsey’s Arch. 

Jack had been very cheerful all day ; but as. 
they turned into one of the quieter streets out of 
the town he grew graver and an almost insensible! 
hush stole over them both, 

“What grave old houses !” said Olive, looking 
at the tall, straight, many-windowed dwellings, 
whose doors opened straight on to the public, 
pavement—dwellings with a strange serious| 
aspect, just‘as thestreet. in which they stood — 


had a real home. I have a mother and seven 
sisters, but I stand as utterly alone as you do, If 
only you will give ‘me the hope of winning you, 
you will give mea more precious gift than gold 
or silver,” 

“Your mother would be furious,” said Olive 
quieily, “and Sir Geoffrey too.” 

“T should risk ‘that. ‘Olive, you can’t under- 
stand what my mother is ; no one could without 
seeing her. She lovés money better than any- 
thing else, and her one‘ides of ‘making her children 
happy ‘is to make'them tich.” 

Olive seemed to sée ‘the drawing-room at St. 
Arvan’s, and to recall every detail of Mrs. Hilton’s 
visit two long months before. 

“You ought to marry someone a great deal 
better than I am,” she said at last. “Iam nota 
good temper—I have no money, and—I am your 
present landlady’s cousin.” 

Jack smiled. 

“ Miss Brown is a good soul, and I like her very 
much, You don’t suppose, Olive, if you came to 
me I should be ashamed of anyone who showed 
you kindness. I’m not such a cad as that.” 

“T don’t think that—bat I believe you are 
mistaken. You know £0 little of me.” 

“Then when I know more I'll come to you 
again with the same question ; only first give me 
a‘crumb-of comfort. Do you dislike me?” 

“Oh, no.” 

‘“Do you think you could be happy with me in 
spite of poverty ?” . 

“I should not be afraid if you were far poorer 
than you are. The thing I fear is that you might 
grow prudent, and repetit your infatuation for a 

2, } ” 


though only a stone’s throw from the Market-'| pentiiless 


place—seemed utterly cut off from all the noise, 
and turmoil of the world. 

“ This is Silence-street,” said Jack, “how well 
the name suits it.” 

“T should like to live here if I were very 
happy,” replied Olive; “not else, the calm 
would drive a ead person frantic.” 

“ Are you very happy ?” demanded Jack, with 
a strange suppressed passion in his voice. 

“No,” said the girl, frankly, “I am always 
longing for things I cannot have. I always shall 
long for them.” 

“What sort of things ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

‘ Because I don’t believe you would long fer 
wealth or grandeur. I don’t believe you are that 
sort of girl.” 

_ “No,” said Olive, sadly, “I never wanted to be 
rich ; but I wanted a home. I was at school 
irom six to eighteen, and just as I was looking 
forward to going home tomy parents they both 
died and left me alone,” 

“Tt was very hard,” said Jack, feelingly ;“ but, 
Miss Brown, at least you have the memory of 
them, Believe me the memory of parents you 
dearly loved is more precious than the living 
reality if between you there is no love or sym- 
pathy.” 

She knew he was thinking of himse]f. 

“T don’t often let myself think oMmcther,” 
she said, “only when I see Geoff and Lady Mary 
2 kind of lump comes into my throat, I seem to 
know what I have lost.” 

“Your mother can’t come back to you,” said 
Jack, passionately ;'“ but a home of your own 
you will surely have some day. Olive, do ‘yeu 
know I would give years of my life jast for the 
hope that J might be the happy man tomake a 
home for you.” 

They were standing at the bottom of Silence- 
street, as utt alone asgthough they had been 
in a deserted vi lage. 

Jack took ‘the girl’s hand in his. 

“TI did not mean to speak co soon. IT feared 1 
should frighten you, because'you have only known 
me one short month. But, Olive, I love you'dearty. 
If only I could win you for my wife 1 shouldbe a 
happy man. I have little enough ‘to offer you, 


dear, as you know, I am only a poor scrivbler. 1'| gra’ 


earn about ‘two hundred a year now ; it may be 
years befote my income increases. I ‘have no’ 
grand prospects. If that dear boy Geoff, dies and, ‘ 
after my ‘grandfather, I become the next baronet,’ 
I shall always be too poor to use my title. But,' 
Olive, poor as I am in momey, I can pive you a! 
Wealth of love, darling. Like ‘you, I have never 





“Mother,” eaid Geoff that night, when she eat 
by his bedside for the brief téte-d-téte they always 
enjoyed the last thing ; “don’t you think Aunt 


| Jane would call you avery wicked woman !” 


“Why, what have I done?” 

“ Thrown her dear Jack into grievous peri!, If 
it’s really true our ‘unknown cousins rob him of 
all chance of Hilton, it’s morenecessary than ever 
that heshould marry an heiress.” 

“Well?” : 

“ And not content with exposing him continu. 
ally to the perils of little Miss Brown’s society here, 
you attually send them off alone on half-a-day’s 
excursion.. If Aunt’ Jane knew the dangers sur- 
rounding her only son'she would come and snatch 
him away from your perilous hearth.” 

“Geoff! Do you ‘know I fancied he liked 
Olive.” 

“I’m pretty sure of it,” said Geoff ; “ boys are 
not ‘supposed to understand such things, but I 
should be an idiot if I eouldn’t see how his eyes 
follow her about.” 

“ She is a dear little thiag.” 

“ She is almost good enough for dear old Jack, 
but, mother, dear, they can’t live on air—and 
Jack’s poor.” 

“All my daughters died before they needed a 
portion,” said Lady Mary gently. ‘Proud as 
Jack is, he couldn’t-prevent my set{ling a small 
sum ‘on his bride in token of my affection.” 

“ Tt’s just like you, mother.” 

She smiled. 

“Don’t let out we suspect them, Geoff; it is 
years since I saw a courtship going on under my 
own eyes.” 

“ It’s very pretty watching it,” agreed the boy. 
“TI don’t believe they know the truth themselves 
yet.” 


———— 


CHAPTER IV, AND LAST. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. JonN MBtvitre settled down 
at River Bank without the slightest concern that 
it ‘was only twenty miles from Hilton Castle. 
The Vicar was very much in love, and, though 
fond of ‘a good position,” not mercenary. 

He knew his Gertrude was Sir Geoffrey Hilton’s 
ndchiki, but he ‘never troubled himself as to 
whether she had any chance of imheriting any of 
the Hilton ‘property. He accepted Miss Lewis's 
statement, “her relations would do nothing for 
her,” as gospel, and ‘was quite contented for his 
wife to owe everythme to him. 

“I'm very glad ‘you're well connected, dear,” 
he eaid frankly ; “it’s a saticfaction to me to be 


able to say you are one of the Hiltons of Hilton. 
But I don’t mind in the least if your grandfather 
never recognizes us.” 

But when October was almost over and Lady 
Mary Hilton had begun to talk of leaving Dover. 
court, a wonderful thing happened to her father- 
in-law. Sir Geoffrey, though much -under 
Aunt Jane’s control, was allowed by that astute 
widow to choose where he would visit. Many of 
his oldest friends did not “get on” with Mrs, 
Tom, and did not include her in their invitations. 
which Sir Geoffrey often accepted nevertheless, 
his daughter-in-law reflecting she saved ¢on- 
siderably in housekeeping expenses, when he was 
away. He was spending a few days with the 
Ear! of Rossmore, an old friend whose estate was 
fifteen miles from the Castle. At a dinner-party 
given in his honour, he took in old Lady Mervyn, 
the most important person in River Bank ‘parish. 
Her house was five miles from the Rossmores, 
and it happened this was her first visit to them 
since she had made acquaintance with her new 
vicar. 

“T congratulate you, Sir Geoffrey,” she said, 
when dinner had fairly begun ; “your grand- 
child is charming. I should have known her for 
a Hilton anywhere by the turn of her head.” 

Now the Baronet had seven grandchildren 
residing with him; but certainly they none of 
them took after the Hiltons. 

“T didn’t think you had seen Tom’s daughters, 
Lady Mervyn. Which of them has so favourathy 
impressed you?” 

The lady smiled, 

“The bride, of course. She is the prebtiest 
girl I have seen this year.” 

“But none of my grandchildren are married.” 

“There must be some mistake. Our new 
vicar, Mr. Melville, told me his wife was a Mise 
Hilton, He said her father, yeur se?ond son, 
died recently in India,” 

Sir Geoffrey stared. 

“ Have you seen her 

“My dear sir, the vicarage is close to my 
house. I see Mrs. Melville constantly and, 
repeat, she is charming.” 

“My. boy Claude married beneath him,” said 
Sir Geoffrey. ‘I have never seen his children.” 

“Then you have lost a great deal.” 

“Tt was in this way,” said the Baronet, eager 
to confide in someone. ‘‘My daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Thomas Hilton, went to see the girls when 
we heard of their parents’ death. I wanted 
them to come to the Castle; but she brought 
me back word they were utterly unpresentable, 
and that they both refused point blank to come. 
She said the elder was going on the stage, and 
the other engaged to a baker.” 

“ Well, it was a clergyman, nota baker. Sir 
Geoffrey, probably Mrs. Hilton did not care for 
two beautiful girls to throw her own children 
into the shade, and so made your offer sound like 
unwilling charity. Why not drive over and 
luuch with me to-morrow. I will show you 
Mrs. Melville and promise beforehand nob to 
intreduce her to you if she falls short of my 
description.” 

Eut when Sir Geoffrey saw the pretty bride 
in her deep mourning garb, his whole heart 
went out to his dead son’s child. He did not 
even wait for the introduction, but pressed a 
fatherly kiss up»n her forehead. 

“You are very like my dear son, Claude,” he 
| said huskily, ‘ Oh, child, why were you tow 
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| proud to accept your grandfather’s invitation.” 


“ Are you really Sir Geoffry Hilton?” 

“Tam, and I sent last July to offer youa home 
with me.” 

“A home!” Gerty’s eyes flashed, “it was not 
put like that tous. One of us (not both, mind,) 
could ccme to Hilton Castle as governess to Mrs. 
Hilton’s younger children, on condition we kept 
entirely to the school-room, and never expected 
to be treated as equals. The favoured one of 
the two was to enjoy twelve pounds a-year, and, 
I think, some cast off clothes.” 

Sir Geoffrey groaned. 

“Ts this true?” 





“ Ask our old school mistress if you do not 
believe me. My sister Olive said ehe would 
rather starve, and I told Mrs. Hilton I was 


| already engaged.” 
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“ How I have been deceived.” 

Gertrude smiled. She was fast relenting. 

“My husband is coming to fetch me soon. I 
wish you would see him. He has been good 
enough to take me on trust; but I should like 
him to know I really have a grandfather.” 

“He shall know it. Where is your sister, 
does she live with you ?” 

“No, Olive is at Dovercourt.” 

“Ts she like you ?” 

“Oh, no, she is much grander. Olive looks 
like a queen, I am only half an hour younger, 
but I haven’t half her dignity.” 

“T am sorry she is tlie elder.” 

“Why, it doesn’t matter. It’s only half an 
hour.” 

“My dear little girl, in this case half-an-hour 
makes a great difference. If my grandson 
Geoffrey Hilton dies before me your elder sister 
becomes my heiress.” 

But there was not a suspicion of jealousy on 
Jertrude’s face, as she answered gaily. 

“Well, Olive is much better suited to be a 
grand lady than I am, and you see I have 
John.” 


The Vicar impressed Sir Geoffrey very favour- 
ably. Mr. Melville was a sensible man, and he 
told the baronet he had do doubt Mra. Thomas 
Hilton had altered the invitation for her own 
ends, making it seem but little short of an insult 
by the time it reached the twins; but he shook 
his head when he mentioned Olive. She was a 
handsome girl and he believed very accomplished 
but he feared she had low tastes. She actually 
preferred accepting the hospitality of a lodging- 
house keeper at Dovercourt to sharing her 
sister’s home. 

“ Well, I thought of going to Dovercourt next 
week to see my invalid grandson and his mother 
who ere. Laying there, so you had better give me 
Onive’s address,” 

Mr. Melville referred him to Gertrude, who 
wrote the address on a slip of paper. “ And 
please, Grandfather, try and persuade Olive to 
come and live with me. Remember this is the 
first favour I have ever asked you.” 

Sir Geoffrey was so irate at Mrs. Tom's decep- 
tion, that he did not return to the Castle even for 
a night, but went straight from Lord Rossmore’s 
house to Harwich, where he put up at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, and then drove over to Dovercourt 
to call on Lady Mary. 

Not ti'l he had rung the bell did it occur to 
him that this was also the abode of his unknown 
grandchild. Lady Mary dated her letters 19, 
South Parade ; Gertrude had written “ The Red 
House, Dovercourt; but here, sure enough, on 
the gate of No. 19 wasa board inscribed “The 
ted House ;” it was passing strange that he 
should have two errands beneath the same roof. 
Perhaps, after visiting the drawing-room he 
would have to descend to the kitchen. 

It was nearly six o'clock when he was shewn 
into the drawing-room. Lady Mary met him as 
though she had been expecting him. 

“This 7s kind,” she said kissing him ; “you 
must have started directly you got my letter.” 

“T have not had it, Mary. I got it intomy head 
that the accounts of Geoft were not very satis- 
factory, and thought I would come and sce for 
myself.” 

Her voice shouk. 

“He is dying; he had another attack of 
syncope yesterday, and the doctors think he can 
hardly last a few days.” 

a My poor girl! I wish I had been here 
sooner,” 

“Jack has been with me the last six weeks, 
he’s almost like a second son. Oh, Sir Geoffrey, 
{ can’t help wishing it was he and not a stranger 
who must stand soon in my boy's place.” 

The baronet put one hand on her shoulder. 

“T shall never love another lad as I have lovel 
yours, Mary, but take courage, my dear, poor Geoff 
has had a very happy life and that should comfort 
you. Can I see him?” 

“Surely ;” and she led the way into the pretty 
bedroom where, on a couch near the fire, lay the 
boy Sir Geoffrey had so long loved as his heir. 

“ Grandfather, this is kind.” 

“TJ never thought to find you worse, Geo I 


caine by accident before I had your mother's 
etter. I hear Jack's with you.” 

“T sent him out on to the esplanade,” said 
Geoff, with a smile. He wil! fret over me.” 

“ He loves you dearly.” 

“ Aye. I think Jack and Olive will comfort 
mother when I am gone.” 

Olive,” repeated Sir Geoffrey in amazement, 
* you can’t know anything of Olive.” 

“Olive Brown is my companion,” interposed 
Lady Mary, “she is the sweetest girl I ever met, 
and Jack has lost his heart to her ; when it comes 
to an engagement I am going to make things 
smoother for them. I have far more money than 
a lonely woman needs, and I love those two dearly 
for Geoff's sake,” 

“ Olive—Olive Brown, I never heard you speak y 
of her.” 

“ She is the cousin of our landlady ; I believe, 
though her father came of a far higher family 
than poor Miss Brown, for Olive carries her pedi- 
gree in herface. I doubt if Jane will forgive me 
for throwing Jack in her way, but, I know, father 
you will like my favourite, she reminds me of 
some of the old pictures in the gallery at the 
Castle.” 

Sir Geoffrey asked no more questions ; he under- 
stood, 

They came in together, Jack Hilton and Olive. 
They did not notice the bent figure in the shadow 
of the curtains, and went straight up to Geoff's 
couch. 

“Dear old fellow,” said his cousin, “I want 
you to be the firat to know our good news, Olive 
has promised to be my wife.” 

Geoff took their two hands and held them in 
his two wasted ones. 

“T’m glad of it,’ he answered. . “ You'll take 
care of mother.” 

They were the last words he ever spoke. His 
head fell back, and a sob from Lady Mary told 
the others all was over. 

Olive went and put one arm round the bereaved 
mother as she led her gently from the room. 

Jack found himself confronted by his grand- 
father. 

“I’m glad I came,” said the old man. ‘I was 
just in time to say good-bye to dear Geoff. 
Jack, you will have to fill his place. Heaven 
send you as pure a heart and a longer life.” 

Jack thought his grandfather was dreaming, 
but later on as they sat alone in the dining-room 
Sir Geoffrey explained his meaning. 

“Do you really mean to marry that beautiful 
child I saw just now ¢"’ 

“T shall marry Olive as soon as I can makea 
home for her.” 

“T think your mother and sisters had better 
set up a house in town on an allowance from me, 
and let you bring Olive home to the Castle. My 
boy, I don’t know what pretty story she has told 
you about herself, but she is my son Claude's 
eldest child—since poor Geoff ‘a death my heiress,” 

” * a * 


When Mrs. Thomas Hilton heard of her son's 
engagement wrath and satisfaction struggled in 
her heart. She was intensely angry the girl she 
had so wronged should be her daughter-in-law ; 
but she could not help being pleased that her 
son should marry the heiress of Hilton, 

As her recollections of her last interview with 
Olive made her feel ashamed and crestfallen she 
did not raise many objections at being settled 
with her girls in a house in London. 

“T shall allow you a thousand a year while I 
live,” said Sir Geoffrey, “and at my death my 
savings will come to you. Had Geoffrey lived 
they would have gone to Jack ; but as things are 
he will be rich enough.” 

The Rev. John Melville read the marriage ser- 
vice at Olive’s wedding ; but the heiress posi- 
tively refused to be married from River Bank. 
The ceremony took place at Chesney Royal, the 
parish in which Hilton Lodge was situated. It 
was a lovely June day, and Lady Mary herself 
dressed the bride. 

Sir Geoffrey gave away his grandchild, and by 
his own desire kind Martha Brown and Miss 
Lewis were among the guests. 

The latter felt a little anxious at leaving St. 








Arvan’s in term time, but considered attending a 
wedding at a baronet’s invitation such an excel- 


lent advertisement for the school, that it would 
have been folly to refuse. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hilten spent their honey- 
moon at Dovercourt, Miss Brown lending them 
the Red House for the occasion. 

On the evening of their wedding-day they laid 
a wreath of white roses on Geoff's grave, for both 
felt the cousin they still mourned had been the 
chief means of drawing them together. 

“And I have got my wish,” whispered Olive 
to her husband, as they stood together on the 
breakwater, and watched the lights of Laund- 
guard Point. 

“Your wish, sweetheart. It was for a home, 
wasn't it?" 

‘*T didn’o tell you the last part of it,” she 
answered, “I longed for a home and love. Jack, 
LOVE 18 BEST OF ALL!” e 


THE END. 








Most people kuow that oranges make a pecu- 
liarly stroug resistance to frost, and that they 
may be safely exposed to a pretty low temperature 
without danger of being spoiled. The reason is 
that the juice of the orange contains a large 
amount of citric acid in solution ; it also contains 
considerable sugar, and as the juice is not exposed 
to evaporation, owing to the thickness of the skin, 
it does not easily freeze. 

Nearo graves in the far South are sometimes 
curiously garnished with the bottles of medicine 
used by the departed in their final illness, and the 
duration of the malady is easily guessed by ths 
number of bottles. Often these are the only 
things to mark the mound, and everything about 
the graveyard bears the marks of the haste charac- 
teristic of a superstitious people in all matters 
concerning the dead. 

Dr. Nertson, of Norway, states that the 
fisherfolk of Bergen have, for over five hundred 
years, ingculated whales with bacteria in order to 
kill them. The whales enter a firth near the town 
and are driven into a narrow bay. A net is them 
stretched across its mouth, and the whales shot 
with poisoned arrows. After a day or two they 
become sickly, and are easily despatched. The 
arrows inoculate them with a disease like “sym- 
pathetic anthrax,” and when pulled out of the 
wound are fit for another hunt. 

“ DanpeLion” is “dent de lion” (the lion's 
tooth), and “vinegar” was once “vin aigre” 
(sour wine). ‘“ Madame” is “my lady,” and 
“sir” has been extracted from the Latin “sen. 
ior,” through the French. “Biscuit” keeps 
alive the Latin “bis coctus” (twice cooked), and 
a verdict is simply a “verwm dictum” (truce 
saying). An “earl” was an “elder” in the 
primitive society, while “pope” is the same aa 
“ papa,” and “ Kaiser” is a“ Caesar.” “ Huzzy” 
was once a respectable “ housewife” ; a “knave 
was simply a “boy”—the German “knade” of 
to-day ; and a “caitiff” was in the first place 
merely a seaptive.” 

Tux length of a Burman mile is equal to that 
of two English miles, and this seems to be as 
much as a native of Burmah cares to walk 
without resting. The Burmese word for a mile 
means to sit down, so that when a-man has 
walked that distance he may reasonably rest. 
Three barleycorns, according to the table-books, 
make one inch, and it is commonly assumed that 
these afforded the inch measure originally. But 
the authority just quoted inclines to the opinion 
that one inch was origipally a thumb’s breadth, 
which, in fact, still exists as a measure. “In the 
measuring of certain fabrics it is customary to 
give thirty-seven inches to the yard, or ‘a thumb 
over,’ that is, passing the yardstick over the 
thumb in measuring.” Readers of George Eliot, 
by the way, may remember an illustration of 
this thumb measurement telling in the other 
direction. ‘I big thumb tells,” said Bob Jakin. 
“T clap my thumb at the end o’ the yard, and 
cut on the hither side of it, and the old women 
aren't up to't.” We still speak of the “rule of 
thumb,” and the French, German, and Italian 
languages present unmistakable indications of 
the thumb’s width having originally afforded 
standard of measurement. 
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ENDING A LOVE QUARREL, 
—0:— 


Our love is done! 
1 would not have it back, I say, 
I would not have my whole year May ! 
But yet, for our dead —— sake, 
Kiss me once more and strive to make 
Our last kiss the supremest one, 
For love is done, 


Our love is done ! 
And still my eyes with tears are wet, 
Our souls are stirred with vain regret ; 
We gaze farewell, yet cannot speak, 
And grim resolve grows strangely weak, 
Though hearts were twain that once were one, 
Since love is dane, 


But love is done ! 
I know it, vow it, and that kiss 
Must set a finis to our bliss, 
Yet when I felt thy mouth meet mine 
My life again seemed half divine, 
Our very hearts together run ! 
Can love be done ? 


Can love be done } 
Who cares if this be mad or wise } 
Trust not my words, but read my eyes, 
Thy kiss bade sleeping love awake ; 
Then take me to thy heart ; ah! take 
The life that with thine own is one, 
Love is nct done } 








In the sixteenth century there was a curious 
enactment in England whereby street-hawkers 
were forbidden to sell plums and apples, for the 
reason that servants and apprentices were unable 
to resist the sight of them, and were conse- 
quently tempted to steal their employers’ money 
in order to enjoy the costly delicacies, 


THe Japanese show their appreciation of an 
actor’s playing in a more substantial manner 
than by freely applauding. They throw various 
portions of their dress on the stage, and at the 
end of the performance the favoured person 
claims the money that the donors purchase them 
with, the prices for the various articles being at 
fixed rates, 

ELECTRICITY is now used in traction, in illumi- 
nation, in telegraphy, submarine and terrene, in 
engineering, in medicine and surgery, in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and floriculture, in many kinds 
of mechanism, in manufacturing, in heating, in 
cooking, and in yet other service, says Electric 
Power, There are thousands of miles of electric 
railway ; @ new electric ship is nearly completed 
at one of the Pacific ports; and we have the 
promise of a new kind of electrical balloon. 

Tue Berlin police have adopted a common: 
sense method of dealing with persons who adver- 
tise harmful and poisonous preparations for sale, 
which has the merit of not putting in motion the 
tardy and uncertain machinery of the law. 
Immediately beneath the objectionable adver- 
tisement they publish the announcement that 
the preparation above-named hes been analysed, 
and is found to consist of such and such a com- 
position, its intrinsic value being so much. 

Mucn has been said and written of the 
“sacred number seven.” How about the number 
three? Surely it may be found in as many odd 
eombinations as the “sacred number.” . First 
we have the Trinity ; Jupiter’s lightning had 
three forks ; the trident of Neptune three prongs ; 
Cerberus, Pluto’s dog, had three heads, and the 
Pythian priestess sat on a tripod. There were 
three Parcas and three Furies. The sun is Sol, 
Apollo and Liber. The moon, too, is Luna, 
Diana, and Hecate. The Sabines prayed three 
times a day, and many nations, in performing the 
act of adoration, bow three times. In olden times 
diseases were cured by three circumlocutions, eye 
diseases with water strained three times into 
three separate vessels and applied three times, 
Many other odd three combinations could be 
cited, but the above prove that the sven is not 
alone as a mythical number. 





FOR EVER AND A DAY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 


To pay a visit to his father at Yelverton Castle 
had ever been with Jocelyn Gretton one of the 
sincerest pleasures of his existence ; the bond of 
sympathy between his father and himself being 
something apart and above the affection which 
was natural to the relationship. 

Sir Noel Gretton was indeed a delightful com- 
panion to his son, A student of human nature as 
well as of other things, Sir Noel had in his earlier 
life ranked among the first of the clever thinkers 
and politicians of his day, The death of his wife 
had been the instrument that cut him adrift once 
and for ever from all public life, and since Jocelyn 
could recall anything distinctly, he could never 
remember knowing or hearing of his father pay- 
ing eyen a visit of an hour to the great city which 
had been the scéne of his former triumphs and 
greatest happiness. : 

Sir Noel made no parade of his grief or of his 
repugnance to the rush and turmoil of a political 
life. He gave out his health asa reason for his 
retirement from the world, and in so doing he in- 
dulged in nothing but the truth ; for to Jocelyn’s 
deepest regret and anxiety his father was more or 
less a determined invalid, and the quietest of 
quiet existences was absolutely necessary for him. 
Down in the tranquillity of his old home Sir Noel 
passed his days evenly, he had long ago begun a 
great literary work—a history of the times 
through which he had lived, and thisemployment 
and the news or meetings with his most dearly 
loved boy made up the pleasures of his existence. 

Jocelyn had never known anything very 
definitely about his dead young mother. Even 
in his childish days the boy had seemed to under- 
stand he was face to face with a grief past all 
description when he touched upon his father’s 
widowed life, and he had fcrborne to ask any 
questions or to speak on a subject that was so 
sacred. : 

There was a picture in the big gallery at Yel- 
verton before which Jocelyn had stood for many 
and many a long moment lost in the flood of in- 
distinguishable thoughts and emotions that came 
rushing over his young heart, as he looked into 
the lovely pictured face and whispered to himself 
that this had been his mother. 

He could just remember the living woman ; in 
a dim far-off way he could recall glimpses of some 
slender, delicate creature, and seem to hear the 
sound of asoft voice, but nothing was clear or cer- 
tain, the memories were commingled and choatic 
as are the memories of a dream, and all Jocelyn 
knew absolutely was that death had come to this 
mother of his swiftly and terribly, and that his 
father had been a changed man since that awful 
hour. . 

From the same old servants who had given 
him scraps of information about his Aunt Celia 
Jocelyn learnt also little stories of his mother’s 
sweetness and beauty of mind as well as of body. 
He treasured all these stories in his heart, and 
his pride and love for this lovely dead woman 
grew and grew unconsciously so great within him 
that in time it had become scarcely less great 
than the devotion which his father gave to his 
wife’s memory. 

Not even to Cuthbert, however, with whom, as 
we have seen, Jocelyn was most confidential, did 
the young man ever dwell on this beautiful love, 
on this reverent attachment to one who had been 
80 near.to him and yet whom he had never really 
known, and Jocelyn would have been greatly as- 
tonished could he have only imagined that his 
cousin’s keen intelligence had become thoroughly 
acquainted with something that was so sacred in 
his heart and thoughts. 

Jocelyn, however, had no sort of suspicion of 
the cunning, the almost preternatural sharpness 
that was so much a part of Cuthbert Denison’s 
nature, and therefore he was destined some day 
to be confronted with a tremendous and a painful 
surprise in this particular. 

On the day following the Duchess of Caledonia’s 
ball and the subsequent events, Jocelyn took his 
departure down to! Yelverton. Eager and 





delighted as he was to pass a few days with his 
father, he was yet conscious, and that for the 
first time in his existence, of a disinclination to 
leave London for the country. 

If he had been quite true with himself Jocelyn 
would have confessed it was not London that he 
objected to leave, but London as personified in 
one individual form, the form of the girl (for 
despite her widow’s weeds, she was nothing more 
or less than a girl!) whom he had met the day 
before, and who had haunted his thoughts in the 
most extraordinarily persistent mauner every 
hour since they had met. 

Jocelyn laughed a little confusedly to himself 
as he put himeelf into a railway carriage and was 
carried swiftly away. 

“There must be something in tradition after 
all!” he said, as he tried in vain to ccncentrate 
his attention on one or another of ihe 
newspapers with which he had supplied himself. 

“Yes, there must be something in tradition 
after all. I have often laughed incredulously 
when I have heard my dear old father declare so 
quietly and so surely that we Grettons were 
unusual in our life’s romances; that we never 
were known to love gradually, but that our 
hearts were given suddenly, almost unconsciously 
as it were, and once given, they were given for 
always, It sounds a dangerous proceeding!” 
Jocelyn mused on, with a faint smile, “ and I am 
not sure that it is a satisfactory one. All very 
well, of course, if the love that comes in this 
hurried fashion is destined to find true 
reciprocation and be given to one who would 
understand it and cherish it, but such a possiblity 
seems pretty remote ; it belongs to the days of 
bygone chivalry and romance. Scarcely to ouc 
matter-of-fact modern life, and yet strange, 
unusual, unwise, though it may be, I am very 
much afraid my father’s words are going to be 
fulfilled in me. There can be no explanation for 
this new feeling that has come upon me, except 
the explanation that I have found that sweet, 
yet sad thing which comes sooner or later into 
the life of every man.” 

Jocelyn sat forward and looked out on the 
panorama of scenery that spread itself befure his 
eyes. The country was most beautiful in its 
fresh, green summer garments, and Jocelyn was 
ever a keen admirer of nature in its rural form, 
but now the trees, the fields, the picturesque 
corners, with glimpses of distant hills clothed in 
an atmosphere of tender grey mist, seemed to 
have lost their power to enthrall himand melted 
away all of them before the vision of his mind, 
which rose so clearly, so vividly before him, the 
vision of that sweet, girlish face, with its delicate 
colouring, and its eyes of dusky brown. 

The rest of his journey was accomplished in a 
sort of dream-like fashion, and Jocelyn woke with 
something of a start when he found himself 
seated in the mail phaeton that had been seni 
from the castle to meet him, with the reins, 
attached toa splendid pair of restless bays, put 
into his hands. 

There was no chance of dreaming inasituation 
like this, for the bays had evidently had tco 
little exercise, and they required a lot of 
attention. 

The groom sitting behind his young master 
watched him with keen admiration. 

“ He knows how to do it, does Mr. Jocelyn. Ii 
it had been anyone else who'd got ’em in hand, 
T’ll lay they’d have tried to bolt when they come 
away from the station ; they'll do no bolting with 
Mr. Jocelyn, though.” 

The young man’s heart thrilled insensibly as he 
drew near to his home. He had a great 
attachment for the beautiful old place; he had 
nothing but the sweetest memories connected 
with it. 

As he drove swiftly up the avenue his eyes 
went eagerly to the wide entrance. It was his 
father’s custom to stand there and greet his boy 
whenever he returned home. To-day, Sir Noel’s 
tall erect form and noble white head was not to 
be seen. 

There was a touch of sudden anxiety in 
Jocelyn’s mind. He forgot for once to give the 
old butler a smile on his arrival. 

“ My father, Chadwick ?” he asked, hurriedly ; 
“ he is not ill 1 hope.” 
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Chadwick answered with a touch of real regret 
in his voice. 

“ Sir Noel is not very well, Mr. Jocelyn. Sir, 
he has been more or less ailing these past few 
days. He would have come to meet you, as usual, 
Mr. Jocelyn, but 1 made so bold as to try and per- 
suade hit not to do so. He has to keep very 
quiet, you know, sir, when he gets these heart- 
attacks.” 

Jocelyn turned very pale. Ino this moment he 
forgot everything but his father and the love he 
bore that father. Chadwick was quick to see his 
pain end to console him. 

“Now don’t you get imagining all sorts of 
things, Mr. Jocelyn. Sir Noel, he'll be a3 weil as 
ever in a day or two, and you will do him as much 
good as any doctor, sir, Don’t you let him see you 
are upset, Mr. Jocelyn, it will fret him.” 

The young man nodded his head comprehen- 
sively. 

“Where shall I find him ¢” he asked, and as 
the butler told him Sir Noel was in his bedroom, 
Jocelyn turned hastily and began mounting the 
stairs. 

He was conscious of an agonising touch of self- 
reproach as he did se ; only a few hours before he 
had been inclined to regret having promised to 
pay his father this visit ; now he felt as though 
nothing could be strovg enough to take him away 
from this beloved father again. 

The meeting between Sir Noel and his son was 
quiet but full of the deepest emotion. 

“Sorry I could not get down to meet you, my 
boy,” Sir Noel said, as he stretched out both his 
hands to the young man, and gazed at the hand- 
some face with the tenderest affectioa and loving 
admiration. 

“ Dew father!” Jocelyn answered, quickly, as 
he pressed the two thin wora hands eager!y in his 
own, and bent to kiss bis father’s brow. He was 
eareful to remember Chadwick's advice, never- 
theless his heart contracted sharply as he saw, 
how white and hollow Sir Noel's face had grown 
and how the traces of suffering were shadowed 
about the eyes. 

“Why did you not tell me you were ill, 
father?" he said, gently, stili clinging to Sir 
Noel’s bands. 

“T told you I was not so well as usual, 
Jocelyn.” 

“ But that was not enough. When you are ill, 
{ must be with you always. I know you did it to 
save me from anxiety, but don’t spare me another 
time, dad. I am so unhappy afterwards when I 
find you have been suffering, and I have not been 
with you.” 

“You are my dear thoughtful boy. Just the 
same as ever. Well, now you have come, and you 
are going to make me quite well, bring up a 
chair, Jocelyn, aud sit by this wndow. We will 
lunch together up here, and afterwards we must 
have along talk. I havea great deal to discuss with 
you, and i need your co-operation and advice.” 

Jocelyn laid himself cut to do everything to 
give his father pleasure. An hour or so slipped 
away quickly, during which a dainty lunch was 
discussed, and Sir Noel heard all the London 
mews and all that his boy had been doing since 
they last met. Jocelyn found himself detailing 
everything simply and easily, except the events 
of the cay before. It was strange, but true that 
each time his lips would have moved to speak the 
mame of Lady Hilliard some curious thrilling 
sensation came upon him and made him pause. 

He was annoyed with himself in a vague sort 
of way, and yet he could struggle with this weak- 
mess. The father’s eyes, however, conversant so 
well with every expression and emotion that came 
to his boy's face, had no need of words to tell him 
that some cause had come to work a difference 
in Jocelyn’s lifeand thoughts. A natural pang 
passed through Sir Noel at this discovery, for 
how could he tell what this influence might bring 
to Jocelyn, sorrow or happiness, peace or unrest, 
light or darkuess ? himself having tasted of earth’s 
greatest joy-and bitterest grief, he trembled that 
this most treasured son of his might know the 
grief and never the joy. 

Being wise in all senses Sir Noel forbore to 
speak ; he was patient ; he would wait ; he knew 
Jocelyn would unfold his heart to him when the 
moment was ripe for any confession, Moreover, 





he had himself matters of deep import to discuss, 
and he was conscious of a little auxiety as to what 
Jocelyn would think and say when all was 
told. 

There fell upon both men a little silence after 
the luncheon had been cleared away, and then Sir 
Noel broke the silence. 

He leaned forward to the small table beside 
him, and putting aside a quantity of letters he 
brought out a photograph. 

“ What is your opivion of that face, Jocelyn?” 
he asked, his voice a little: hurried. 

Jocelyn woke from his thoug‘sts, and took the 
photograph in his hands. 

The picture was that of a young woman with a 
slender oval face, sensitive, passionate, and un- 
doubtedly of Southern blood, out of which a pair 
of magnificent eyes seemed to blaze and gkam 
even in the colourless tints ef the photograph. 

Jocelyn looked at it keenly, and with much 
interest. 

“Tt is undoubtedly very handsome—an Italian, 
I suppose, There is no mistaking those exes, who 
is it, father? Some new comer im the neighbour- 
hood? Ihave never seen any one the least bit 
like this ; it is a remarkable face, once seem never 
forgotten.” 

Sir Noel was resting back in his-chair one thin 
white hand shading his faee. 

“Tt is the portrait of Signorina Anastasi Vig- 
netti,” he said, his voice low and almost feeble, 
“the child of Paolo Vignetti, brother of Marie 
Vignetti, my dead yet ever cherished wife.” 

Jocelyn gave a little start; not since he could 
rersember anything, had he ever heard the name 
of his mother escape his father’s lips; it fell upon 
him now with a shock—he could not speak im- 
mediately—his eyes wert. back to the picture he 
held in his hand, to the gaze of those splendid 
eyes, that though mute audiinanimate yet seemed 
so full of eloquence, 

“ Have you ever seen Signoriua Vignetti, father 
dear?” he asked, whem he could find his voice: 

Sir Noel shook his head. 


“No, I broke off all communication or connee- } 


tion with my wife's family after our marriages 
With this same Paolo Vignetti, indeed, I had a 
brief but definite quarrel, and from that day until 
the beginning of last week, when these letters 
reached me, I have never spoken or heard the 
name of my wife's brother: mentioned.” ‘ 

Sir Noel remained silent for a long moment, he 
sat in the same position as before, his. hand sup- 
porting his head, it was evident he was full of 
emotions of feelings that were synonymous with 
suffering. 

Jocelyn saw this and hurried to aid his father. 

“Ts there need to speak of him nuw ¢” he asked; 
most gently. 

Sir Noel answered “ Yes,” to this. 

‘* Because,” he added, after another short: pause, 
“ because Jocelyn, I hawe received an appeal of 
help from this girl, an appeal made in the name 
of your beloved mother, and I have already au- 
swered this appeal.and offered. Anastasi Vignetti 
the protection and care she:asks and. needs.”” 

Jocelyn looked round instartied fashion, 

“ She is coming here, father ?” 

Sir Noel looked across.at: his son. 

“Yes, she is coming here—she is homeless, 
friendless, penniless,—she is Paolo Vignetti’s 
child, and for that reason I could easily deny all 
charity, for Paclo Vignetli was my enemy and 
did me barm in my youth, but she is. linked by 
ties of blood to your dead. mother, Jocelyn: She 
has come to me asking for help in that dear dead 
woman's name, and for Mavie’s sake I could net 
refuse her.” 

Jocelyn put dowa the photograph quietly; he 
felt confused and suddenly troubled. He was, by 
nature the most generous of men, yet his instinct, 
his every impulse, seemed to turn away from the 
thought of this alien who was coming to share his 
father’s house and his. owm well loved home. It 
was such an unusual thing to have happened: so 
unexpectedly, he did not know what to say for 
the moment. 

His silence touched his father keenly. Sir Noel 
sat forward and stretched cut his hand to his 
son. 

“You are not angry with me Jocelyn—you— 
you do not think I have done wrong.” 


Instantly Jocelyn’s warm generous self rose to 
the fore. 

“My dear, my dearest father,” he said, quickly, 
“how could you imagine such a thing—wrong ?— 
how can it be wrong to doso good a deed, as to 
give shelter and protection to a friendless girl? 
I was only just surprised for the moment; but 
now I have realised it all and I believe I am glad, 
yes, glad, father dear, that this girl is coming, for 
she may be a joy and a comfort to you, and bring 
much pleasure and sunshine into these quiet o} 
walls. She certainly is beautiful ! ” 

Jocelyn finished, sending another glance at the 
pictured face. “ And now tell me, father, what 
have you arranged ; is Signorina Vignetti in Italy 
still? When do you expect her here ¢” 

Sir Noel's face kad brightened considerably 
while Jocelyn had deen speaking; he now satwith 
his hand clasped in his son's. 

“She is in Italy but leaves immediately for 
England, she could not travel until she had heard 
from me ; I told you she is pennilese—her father 
died in absolute poverty, and in her despair she 
‘turned to me!” 

“ Has she no other relatiors?” Jocelyn asked, 
j quietly. 
| “] daresay she has dozens of cousins scattered 
about Italy, but Paolo Vignetti lived at enmity 
‘with all belonging to him, aud so this poor child 
| reaps the result of her father’s folly. Moreover,” 
‘Sir Noel added with a faint smile, “even if 
} Anastasi possesses any relations they will all be 
/paupers; in point of birth, the Vignettis rank 
, foremost in the families of Itely, but in pocket,” 
| Sir Noel shook his head, “they are perhaps the 
last on the list of the aristocratic poor of the 
| country, and you know that list isa pretty long 
} one !” 

Jocelyn released his father’s hand and went 
forward to the window, leaning againat it, and 
letting his eyes go over the fair landscape that 
lay stretched below and beyond, There was a 
| silence between father and son of a long moment ; 
| it was Sir Noel who broke it. 

“The time has come, Jocelyn, when perhaps 
you will look to me to give you the history of my 
marriage, the story of my love, and of my all too 
| brief happiness, Of my grief,” the old man said, 
in a low voice, “you have known this many a 
day, but of the rest——” 

Jocelyn turned from the window hurriedly. 

“Not now—not till you are stronger again, 
'father. You know this is a subject that is very, 
very dear to me, but I can wait; my chief 
pleasure is to know you are well. I entreat you 
to do nothing that will agitate you or try you ; 
you have already quite enough before you, and 
although you have promised to be so good to 
this new found cousin of mine, yet I begin to fear 
that her arrival may prove very trying to you. 
At any rate,” Jocelyn finished, briskly, “ am 
not going to let you do anything that will 
fatigue you or make any demands on your 
strength.” 

Sir Noel smiled across at his boy, but there 
were tears in his eyes at: the same time. 

“My son, my blessing!” he said, in a low, 
teuder voice. ‘“ The dearest son that ever father 
had!” 

He seemed to pause as if to conquer his 
emotion, then, more quietly and collectediy than 
he had yet spoken, Sir Noel went on,— 

“ We will, as you suggest, Jocelyn, put aside 
the story of the past for another day, till I am 
perhaps stronger than now; but there is one 
ether thing I wish to speak about. now, I have 
decided to make a small settlement. on your 
cousin, so that in the event of my death she wil! 
be: provided for. To the administration of this 
amall settlement I shall appoint. Fielding, my 
good friend and lawyer, as one trustee, and I have 
thought it might give you satiafaction if we 
offered the other trusteeship to my sister’s son, 
Cuthbert Denison !” 

A flush of real pleasure mounted. to. Jocelyn’s 
handsome face. 

“ Father, dear, this is good of you,” he said, 
most earnestly, and with real gratitude. ‘“ Thank 


you. You do, indeed, give me satisfaction ; I am 
sure Cuthbert will be deeply touched by your 
thought, and I am quite--quite certain that 
throughout the whole world you could find no 
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man more worthy of a trust and faith than my 
cousin, Cuthbert Denison !” 

The sound, honest 1ing in Jocelyn Gretton’s 
voice, and the expression in his eyes, testified to 
the absolute simeerity of the wurds he uttered. 
And this testimemy of worth and honour was 
given so gemerously, so heartfully to one who, 
even at this very moment was thinking and 
working and striving only to attain one end, to 
bring pain amii@hadow on Jocelyn Gretton’s life 
and proclaimaboad the envious and unjustifiable 
hate that prompted hint in his malice ! 


CHAPTER IV., 


“ Kanauren, I shall go out of Lomdon to-day,” 

Mis® Bartropp lifted her eyes. from the book 
she was 

“ Whatanestiess little person you are. Go out 
of Londen, why we only came up a few days aga: 
You seemed to think them your business: would: 
keep you here atleast a month,” 

“Yes, I did think so, but Mr. Denison hae 
shown me ” 

“ Hesaid 
wantings to sew youwagnim: before the 
week,” 

Miss Bartropp slmt: her book, keeping hi 
finger between thenleaves; however, so as not to 
lose her place, 

“Tam sure I don’t know what more: he can 
want to see me a®out. He tuld me distinetly 
there could be n@wmove in the matter until he 
had heard from tt solicitors of the other side:” 

Lady Hilliard wae sitting ona table in the big 
diuing-room. Tiitetable was pulled into-a win- 
dow-niche, and sitting there swinging. her pretty 
feet to and fro, the-young mistress of this some- 
what gloomy mansion could get a good view of 
the park, which spread itself fresh and green at 
the top of the street. 

Lady Hilliard had on a lilac cotton gown with 
b'ack waist-belt and black ribbons at her aeck, 
her beautiful brown hair was bunched up roughly 
on her head, she looked supremely young and 
girlish, aud most fascinating to behold. At least 
0 Miss Bartropp found. her, as she leaned back in 
her chair, and let her eyes rest witty the sincerest 
pleasure on the figure of herfriend and chaperone. 
She thought she-could quite understand why Mr. 
Denison orany other “ Mr.” would desire tu see 
Lady Hilliard'as many times a3 waspossible. She 
did not say, however, for Kathleen Rartropp was 
nothing if not discreet. What’ she did utter was 
a lazy tirade against the customs and demands of 
society, 

“So absurd? as if I wanted’ a chaperone, I 
am nearly thirty, I think, Any woman ought to 
know how to take caré of herself’ by: that time, 
and as if you, being a ehit of a girk, only because 
you have a wedding-ring and can: call yourself-a 
man’s wife, can really and truly chaperone me. It 
is ridiculous |” 

“Don’t be too impertinent, Kathie, or I won’t 
answer for thé consequences,” Lady Hilliard re- 
marked, quietly, while her eyes were full of mis- 
chief. “ You know 1 am‘ not a chit of a girl, Iam 
nearly twenty, tem years older than you in wis- 
dom, miss, and as to calling myself a man’s wife, 
well, I can produce my lines if you consider it 
necessary.” 

Miss Bartropp laughed: 

“Well, let us cease wrangling, and discuss our 
plans, You intend to leave London to-day, you 
say? I presume you have forgotten, that you 
promised faithfully to.go and.dine alone with the 
Duchess to-night; I don’t think she will be 
pleased if she receives a telegram. instead of you, 
my Margaret,” 

Lady Hilliard ceased kicking her feet. 

“So I have, lucky you remembered! Go4- 
mimma is a dear, sweet thing, but she hates 
people who break engagements. Well, we can 
§9 to-morrow, then where shall we go, Kithie?” 

“Why, go anywhere, It is too hot to move 
‘Sout much, and I am sure you could not possibly 
‘ind @ more roomy or cool old houge than this, 
your town mansion.” 

Lady Hilliard sat and looked round the room— 


' of the 


- oli Sir Robert in 


at dinner last night about |. 





an ugly room with heavy furniture and massive 
decoration. 

“ How well I know this place ?”’ she said, in- 
voluntarily. ‘“ How often I have sat on one of 
those stiff chairs when my darling mother used 
to bring me to call on Sir Robert! How little I 
couliave imagined it possible that I should ever 
b@comentlie owner of these chairs and the mis- 
tress of this house.” 

‘" We). Hife is full of curious twists and turns, 
most-sunely,” Kathleen Bartropp said, musingly, 
“and your marriage-with Sir Robert Hilliard 
was one of the of these turns!” 
nes can ae 4 - d if mother 

en to mie,’ argaret. Hilliard’s 

lovely young face had growmquiet and pale, “ and 

if I hed! been: a litle older and a little 

have happened at ail. It was 

sonstural, you see; Mathie; fur me to turn to dear 

my trouble. He had: alwaps 

been my mother's staunch friendand: adviser, and 
I knew he would counsel: nae well.” 

“T thinkit was a a and admirably 
avrangemeut,” cried Bartropp, quickly: 
*T assure, you, , I was delig yes 


delighted, when I got your letter, telling me yow 


had given up the govermess notion, and had 
agreed to become: Sir Robert’s wife. I am eure 
and happiness to himin 


lis last te: by eonseuting: te his wish.” 


“ He wamso geod)’ said, gently. “FE 
never knew my father, T gave all the love T 
should. havegiven te my dear father to dear Sir 
Robert. I often ny hae Kathie, why 
he did not ofer to adopt me instead of making 


“mre hie wife” 


“Thathwam very simple. He wanted! to leave 
you sole:hviress of his property, and a maw caw 
wilt everything to his wife without exciting the 
comment that weuld follow if he left it te an 
adopted child.” 

“T little thought what trouble this money was 
going to give,” Lady Hilliard said with a sigh. 
“It makes me frightened, too, to realise how very 
rich Tam. I don’t believe I should regret it if 
these Hilliard people won the day and got what 
they claim.” : 

“You would. not regret the money, p rhaps,”’ 
Miss Bartropp remarked. shrewdly, “but you 
would regret having to support the coarse and 
cruel imputation they are trying to press that 
you used undue influence with Sir Kobert before 
his death so that you should obtain all his for 
tune,” 

“ Ah! yes indeed, there you are right. It.is a 
eruel thing. Why, you know, Kathie, I had not 
the faintest motion Sir Robert was rich at all, 
and as for trying to get his money,” Lady Hil- 
liard paused, her face was flushed, “well, thank 
goodness, Mr. Denison says there is no doubt as 
to our victory, and then when they have got over 
their temper perhaps they will come forward and 
accept the terms,I have offered them.” 

“The devil doubt them !” Miss Bartropp said, 
drily. “‘ This elass of people goes for all at first, 
and when it fails to get all is grateful for any 
compromise that is offered, no matter how 
small !” 

“Tt has all seemed very simple since Mr. 
Denison took it up,” said Margaret Hilliard. 

“He is exceedingly clever!” Miss Bartropp 
slipped her finger from her book ard put the 
latter on the table. “Do you like him, Mar- 
garet ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Who? Mr. Denison? Yes—no—I mean I 
don’t know. I have never thought about hin !” 

* That is something he could not say of you !” 
was Miss Bartropp’s quick thought. 

Lady Hilliard slipped to her feet and yawned 
slightiy. 

“This is a frightfully lazy life. Wake up, 
Kathie. We will go and dress, and then we will 
have a walk in the park,” she put her hand 
through her friend’s arm, and pulled her out of 
the chair, “and yet I hate the park now that 
Dicky has gone, my dear, poor little Dicky. 
Oh! Kathie, I know you thought me stupid be- 
cause I was 32 upset that night. Isit ouly a week 
ago? Itseemsa year since Dicky died. I did 


not mean to makea fuss, but you must’ remember | 


andI did love him so. You don’t know how 
sweet he was, how human !” 

“T did not think you stupid; only I was 
annoyed at first at that young man coming into 
the house, and especially at your offering your 
hand to him when he went away. Of course he 
was very kind—awfully kind—but then we knew 
nothing about him—a man passing in the street. 
Why, he might have been a burglar. I daresay 
he was, I told the servants to keep a good look 
out after the silver the next day !”’ 

“ Kathie!” the girl drew away her arms, ani 
stood back, “ Why he wana gentleman—a real 
gentleman, andgeatleman arenot burglars! And 
besides if he been a thief he was very, very 
kind, He tried’ to-give me back my Dicky, and 
— never forget that, never as long as [ 

ve ! ” 

} “You are a nive ta be a chaperone. 
Come along, you pretty littlefraud. Put onyour 
widow's bunuet; and fascitateeverybody, I want 
to go to Bond-atreet to buy my mother a birth- 
day You must: help me to choose it !”’ 

e Detighedul,” cried Lady Hitliard, aad forth- 
See of the:room and: up the 

irs, 

Mise. Bartropp followed more sedately musing 


to. hereelf, 

‘“*T anv glad she did: not ack me if J liked Cuth- 
bert Denisom. As she has. engaged him for her 
counsel, there is no use in. expressing a candii 
ence oa ee eprom especially 

opinion is such a strong. one, and not 
we complisnentsy ae fancy Mr. Denison would 
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Lady Hilliard always. felt quite at-home in the 
Duchess of Caledonia’s ae her mother and 
thielady had beem great friends, and: Margaret 

| herself was the Duchess’s godubilidi 

The affection the. Duchess had felt for Mrs. 
Mostyn was passed on now to the daughter of 
this dear and dead friend, and as far as lay in her 
power, this great lady did all she could to evince 
her friendship and admiration for the girl who 
was the widow of Sir Robert Hilliard. 

The’ Duchess had been absent abroad when 
Isabelle Mostyn had died, and Margaret. had been 
left unprotected’and unprovided with means to 
sustain a home or life, 

After the girl’s romantic marringe, and again 
when death had come to Sir Robert. and trouble 
had begun to loom over the wealth he had. left to 
his young widow, the Duchess of Caledonia was 
back in England; and testified in a dozen ways 
her intention to stand by her god-child, and give 
her the shelter and value of her great social 
prestige. 

Margaret’s beauty and simplicity were charms 
to everyone, but it was only those who knew her 
well, who realised that the physical beauty she 
possessed was equalled nnd inleed surpassed: by 
the sweetness, and depth, and loveliness, of her 
nature. 

“T intend Margaret to havea splendid future,” 
the duchess would say, now and then to her 
husband, and then she always added, “but she 
is such an unworldly little bird, that I have no 
doubt she will disappoint me!” 

On this particular evening, when Margaret 
arrived for dinner, the servant informed her that 
her Grace had returned very late from her drive, 
and she begged Lady Hilliard to excuse her for a 
quarter of an hour, aud to go into her boudoir. 

Margaret left her wraps downstairs. 

“ You need not trouble to. come,” she said to 
the man, with her bright smile, “I know the 
way. ” 

She'ran off quickly, and though the servant 
seemed as though he had something. te say, she 
had vanished in a moment. Humming: a little 
song under her breath, she turned the handle of 
the boudoir door and entered the room. 

A young man was:standing by a tall lamp read- 
ing an evening paper, the presence of this: other 
guest, was evidettly what the fvotman had 
desired to tell Lady Hilliard 

The pretty, slender, biack-robed figure, paused 
a moment, then as the young man turved his face 
towards her, she gave an exclamation of pleasure, 





and moved quickly furwaid with outstretched 


Dicky had been with me such along, long time, ! hand. 
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JOCELYN LOOKED AT THE PORTRAIT KEENLY AND WITH MUCH INTEREST, 


“It is you,” she said, simply and cordially, 
“ how nice to meet you again. I am so glad.” 

Jocelyn felt his face flush suddenly; her 
appearance had been so sudden, so unexpected. 

He had been calling on the Duchess early in 
the afternoon, and she had invited him to dine. 

“You are only up in town you say for a few 
hours, you cannot therefore have any definite en- 
gagement. Come and eat a cutlet with me, we 
ehall be alone except for a god-child of mine, but 
she is a sweet little thing whom you will like. 
I want to talk about your father, and hear all 
your news.” 

Jocelyn had agreed instantly. 

He had left Yelverton in the morning. At his 
father’s request he had undertaken to come up to 
town and meet his new cousin, Anastasi Vignetti, 
on her arrival from Italy. 

She could not be in London till the afternoon 
of the next day, and though Jocelyn could, of 
ourse, have availed himself of a dozen different 
invitations for this particular evening, he 
preferred to accept the Duchess’s ; he liked her, 
and all the more because she had such a warm 
admiration for his father. 

Now, as he stood in the dainty and cosy little 
boudoir, holding Margaret Hilliard’s hand in his, 
Jocelyn felt as though he could never be grateful 
enough for the fate that had given him this most 
unexpected happiness, 

A whole long week had gone since he had seen 
her, yet not once during that week had her 
image faded out of his mind. He had had much 
to occupy his thoughts during that week, yet 
when a free moment came he found them winging 
their way like a bird back to his brief meetings 
with this most lovely girl, and devoting them- 
selves to wishing and wondering when they should 
meet again, 

And now they Aad met again, and she had said 
with her lips and with her eyes, too, how glad she 
was tosee him. Jocelyn wondered if life would 
ever be the same to him again after this 
wonderful moment! 

argaret, looking at his flushed, handsome face 





at the tenderness that had crept into his 
grey eyes, at his splendid figure and charming 
appearance, but very wrathful with her friend 
Kathleen. 

“She said he was a burglar!” she thought to 
herself, quickly, “and instead, he is—a prince, and 
what a handsome prince !” 

She blushed all at once at this discovery, and 
then drawing her hand away, she began to talk 
hurriedly of anything and everything. It was 
not long, of course, before the conversation 
turned on Cuthbert Denison, and great was 
Margaret’s astonishment to know that this young 
man who bad already endeared himself to her by 
his tenderness to her beloved dog, was none other 
than a cousin of the clever Mr. Cuthbert Denison, 
who was going to do so much for her. 

“T was in the office the morning you first went 
to him ; you may not remember,” Jocelyn said, a 
little eagerly. 

He did not tell her how he had hung about 
the streets afterwards, just to get a glimpse of 
her as she passed out, 

Lady Hilliard shook her pretty head and 
looked at him calmly out of her lovely eyes. 

“ No, I don’t remember in the very least,” she 
said; then, as his face changed almost 
imperceptibly, she said, hurriedly, “ but I shall 
never forget you again, Captain Gretton, and I 
hope we shall be very good friends,” 

As she put out her hand to him with shy grace, 
it was all Jocelyn could do not to carry it to his 
lips. The strange influence that had been 
awakened so suddenly in his heart at his firat 
meeting with Margaret Hilliard had now 
deepened and developed within him; foolish, 
strange, mad, though it might seem to be, the 
truth came home to him in this moment—the 
truth that in this girl, and in her alone, lay his 
chance of future happiness, and that whether for 
grief or joy, for gladness or despair, his man- 
hood’s love was given out absolutely for Margaret 
Hilliard, given with a wealth, a certainty of 





passion that amazed even Jocelyn himself, given 4 


not lightly nor easily, but for all his life—for 
ever and a day ! 

Was it the irony or cruelty of fate that should 
have planted the seeds of this same passion at the 
same time in his enemy’s heart ? 

Was it needed that the jealousy, the sullen 
hate, and savage anger that had lived all these 
years so carefully fostered and nourished by 
Cuthbert Denison against his cousin Jocelyn, 
should receive this last, most powerful 
stimulant ? 

Alas! for Jocelyn, the day that had brought 
him into his cousin’s path had been an evil one, 
indeed, but the day that had given his love to 
the one woman whom Cuthbert Denison desired 
above all on earth would be a thousand times 
worse in its evilness ! 


(To be continued.) 








A curious collection of books about different 
varieties of trees may be seen in a library in 
Germany. Each book appears to be a log of 
wood, the back being finished in the bark of the 
particular tree described within, while one side 
shows the tree-trunk in its natural state, and the 
other is polished and varnished, 


Ir is now claimed that there is such a thing as 
electrical sunstroke. The workers around elec- 
trical furnaces in which metal aluminium is 
produced suffer from them. The intense light 
causes painful congestions which cannot be 
wholly prevented by wearing deep - coloured 
glasses, 


In Germany and Hungary magic qualities are 
attached to the lime- or linden-tree. In some 
villages it is usual to plant one before a house to 
prevent a witch from entering. The lime-tree 
was sacred to Venus among the Greeks, as it was 
to Lada among the Slavonians. This, it is said, 
was due to its leaves being of the shape of 
heart, 
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OECIL 


MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
DESDEMONA, 


Arrairs were taking such a serious turn at 
Derrick Hall that Ida began to consider whether 
it would not be advisable to send for her husband, 
He had given her an address in London which he 
had raid would be sure to find him, but he had 
begged her at the same time not to plague him 
with any letters unless it was necessary. 

Such a speech was quite enough to keep his 
wife silent for a year, if he chose to stay away so 
long, and if life had run in an ordinary groove. 
But as it had taken to the most extraordinary 
courses, and she was constantly in fear as to what 
would happen next, it did seem prudent for the 
master of the house to be sent for. Not that she 
had much reliance on his common-sense, but still 
he was a map, and the only man to whom she 
could apply, and in the very name of “man” 
there is something suggestive of strength and 
power. 

And yet in the depths of her heart she knew 
that she did not want him. It was an immense 
relief to have him out of the house, and to be free 
from the fear of his offencing or astonishing his 
guests, It was too terrible to have to watch him 
to see if one of his attacks were coming on—to 
note the expression of his eyes—the growing hesi- 
tation in his speech, 

She shuddered as she thought of all she had 
gone through during the short space of her mar- 
ried life ; and strange to say, though she had come 
up to her room brimful of Cecil Congreve’s wrongs, 
she was only possessed by her husband’s eccen- 
tricities and extravagances when she laid her 
aching head on her pillow. For a long time she 
could not get to sleep, her nerves were all un- 
strung, her brain tortured by anxiety ; there was 
no peace or hope left for her, whichever way she 
looked, no peace for her, no for Cecil Con- 
greve—no peace for her strange deluded husband. 
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CONGREVE RUSHED INTO THE ROOM IN THE NICK OF TIME! 


There were pathetic tears on her long lashes, 
which rolled down her young unwrinkled 
cheeka, 

The thought of how happy she might have 

n was as usual “ the crown of hersorrows ;” 
for by her own act she had spoilt her life, and in 
her own self—her poor disappointed, disillusioned 
self—she must pay the forfeit. But all her trou- 
bles and anxieties combined could not keep her 
awake, for tired youth has this amongst many 
other advantages over old age, that it can almost 
always have a night’s rest. 

Sleep came to her more willingly than to the 
old and the elderly ; and very soon the tears 
dried on her lashes, the frown of doubt and 
difficulty went out of her broad white forehead, 
and her lips parted ‘no longer to utter dismal 
sighs but to give vent to those regular breath- 
ings which tell of welcome slumber. 

For some time Ida enjoyed that dreamless 
sleep which gives such perfect rest to the brain ; 
but just as some slight, almost inaudible move- 
ment disturbea the utter silence of the house, 
she began to dream of her aunt’s house in Curzon- 
street. It was the night of that uvforgotten 
cance when she first met Peter Derrick. The 
rooms were crowded with hundreds of people 
gathered from every part of London. The 
Duchess from Park Lane, the barrister’s wife 
from South Kensington the artist’s daughters 
from St. John’s Wood, the prosperous trades- 
man’s family from Westbourne-grove—the semp- 
stress, who had never known what prosperity 
was, from Whitechapel—these all were re- 
presented in that May-fair drawing-room, and ac- 
cording to their position or their history, wore 
brocades and diamonds, or tatters and silver-gilt 
trinkets. They were mixed up in a most curious 
mélée, for the beggar was dancing a polka with 
the Duchess, the sempstress who had never 
met any of the aristocracy before, except in the 
pages of the London Journal, was dancing with 
the Marquis, and quite out of breath with happi- 
ness at the distinction, the wife of a briefless law- 
yer was flirting desperately in a corner with the 








Lord Chancellor, whilst the Lord Mayor, in his 
sumptuous robes of office, was handing a pro- 
gramme to a charwoman, who curtsied to him 
with a dustpan in her hand. 


The band struck up a weird tune at a fearful 


pace, and the dancers, trying to keep up with it, 
jostled against one another in breathless haste. 
The heat was so oppressive that some women 
fainted ; the wax candlesin the gilt sconces 
wavered, lost stamina, and doubled up; the 
Duchess fanned herself with the charwoman’s 
dust-pan ; the Lord Mayor pulled up the tail of 
his ermine and crimson robe to wipe his forehead ; 
the expression of every face changed to one of 
keenest anxiety ; cheeks flushed with excitement 
grew white as death ; agirl with a bunch of white 
lilies let them drop on the floor from her listless 
grasp, and sank down upon them as if she had no 
strength to stand. Still the atmosphere grew 
worse and worse, they were being stifled for want 
of a breath of air. 

“ Air, air! for Heaven’s sake! More air!” 
gasped the Professor, and dragged Ida on towards 
a window. 

They tried to push their way, but the crowd 
kept them back ; they tried again and reached it, 
but it was fastened, and the handle broken off, so 
that they could not open it. 

Ida felt that she was fainting, and raised her 
hands to break the window in her desperation. As 
the glass broke and fell in fragments about her 
head, she woke to find that all the horror and the 
danger were not only a dream. 

Here in real life, in her own familiar room, 
lying therein the old-fashioned four-poster which 
had been in the possession of the Derrick family 
for over two hundred years, something was 
pressing heavily on her face—something soft as a 
pillow was being forced down by some extraneous 
preseure, till it stopped the air from getting to 
her lungs, sent the blood in a surging flow to her 
head, and made her chest heave as if it would 
burst. 

She thought ehe was going to die like a second 
Desdemona, but her whole being rose in revolt. 
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Not yet—not yet! she wasn’t ready, and life 
was so sweet—so sweet as it never 
before. 

With all her strength she pushed the pillow 
back, and gained one precious breathef air ; but 
cruelly, relentlessly, it was forced dowmmpon her 
gasping mouth. Her head grew dizzy, a deadly 
faintness crept over her. She_feltither life, her 
senses going, 

“Oh, Heaven ! have mercy!” 

The cry came from the very deptha:of her soul, 
as mortals always turn instinctivelyte the One 
above, when there is no help frum those on 
earth. And then she gathered herself together 
for one last effort. She fought, she straggled— 
she wrenched herself at last a few inches to the 
eide and gained a loop-hole. 

Panting, gasping with her first breath, she 
cried,— 

“Murder? murder!" 

And the,wext moment there were quick steps. 
A hoarse vaice cried,— 

“You devil ! ”’ 

The man who would have-mamrdered ber if he 


could was dragged back.—The: pillow fell on the. 


floor.— And still, with every nerve qui 

pulse threbbing, and her breath coming im grsps, 
she knew that she was saved; and tears of relief 
and thankfulness sprang te-her 

“Are you hurt! Are yew all right ?”"—ins 
quick, hurried question, came: the voiceof Cecil 
Congreve through the darkness; and as she 
answered him there was @ fierce scuffle im the 
door-way. 

The door was pulled to: aashe sat up in bed to 
listen, A loud, fierce cath was uttered bp Con- 
greve, whom she had never-heard swear before: It 
must have been wrung from him in a moment.of 
intense excitement or wrath, and was followed by 
agitated whispers and hurried footsteps. 

Longing to know what was happening, Ida got 
up, lighted a caudle, and began to dress herself 
hastily. Her eyes still had a scared look in them, 
and her fingers shook so that she could scarcely 
fasten buttons or hooks, or tie refractory strings. 
She put on a tea-gown of some soft substance 
which would make no rustling noise; but when 
she tried, with trembling hands, to coil her hair 
round her head, as they always. do.in novels, with 
one dexterous twist of the wrist, it. positively re- 
fused to stay there ; so she was obliged to leave 
it hanging in a bronze cloud upon her shoulders. 

A cold shiver ran down her spine as her foot 
touched against the pillow which had. so. nearly 
crushed the young life out of ker a few. short 
minutes before. There it lay, the seemingly most 
harmless thing in the world; but. there was.a 
horrid suggestion ef evil about its torn lace, and 
the crumples and the soils on its: delicate eambric 
covering. 

Who had smatched it from: the other side of 
the bed? Who was there, in the whole. wide 
world, that, hated her with such a fieree, malig- 
nant hatred, as could only be. satisfied: with her 
death ? 

She put her hand to her forehead, and tried to 
hark back to the moment when she get free fram 
the pressure of the pillow, and. cast her: first 
terrified glanee round the room. It:ia. a well- 
known fact that objects are often to be seem in 
the dark by eyes that have just opened: from 
sleep. 

She had seen the dim out-line of twe forms 
engaged in a desperate struggle as if for life or 
death. The one Lelenged te-Cecil Congreve; of 
that she was quite sure, and moreover, sheknew his 
voice, which confirmed the fact, and. showed that 
it was no product of her imagination. 

But the other—the other—the one: who had 
stolen into her room, in spite of her locked door ; 
not driven there by tha. thirst, for gain, but by 
the awful thirst for Lleod—not to, steal the 
diamonds from her dre:sing-case, or the money 
from her purse, but. to rob her. of her life before 
half its course was. run, 

Who was i? Couldn't she recall his face or 
his figure by any effort: of memory? As she 


thought of it, she seemed to go through: all the | 


maddening fear again. The horror deepened in 
her eyes, a cold sweat damped her forehead, her 
knees knocked together, and she fell back into a 


deep arm-chair, sick and faint, scarcely conscious 
of where she was, or what she was. doing. 


CHAPTER XIY. 
“WHERE'S THE MAN?” 


Tue eilemce of death seemed to havedallen on 
Derrick Hall as Congreve kept watolsim the 
small den which Ida ased as ber private sitting- 


room, 

There was no light except the: > which 
stole in from the gamlemp im the: ‘The 
gas. had been left alight. 
advice, as thieves have a. deon preference for 
darkness, aud Congreve kept the deer ajar im 


noise, ag well aafo see anything that wemé.on, or 
ia the corridor. 


, Darrow-minded fools who would 
credit it ? 

Yes; Fulford, and the whole lot of Bran- 
fieldites—the men who lounged at the club, and 
thought they were men of the world because 
some of the stale-gossip from London reached 
their ears from the scandal-mongers in the train 
—they were always, playing a game of “ follow- 
my-leader,” and Fulford, having taken an. 
independent line, they would follow him as well 
as any other. 

As the night wore on, his spirits sank lower 
and lower, till at last. he reached such a point of 
dejection, that he fancied himself sent for by the 
Colonel, who, with many regrets; and sundry 
hums and haws, would tell him that his presence 
in the regim»nt was no longer desirable. 

They could not have an officer in the Red 
Hussars with the slightest stain on his name ; 
and as there seemed no certainty of that stain 
ever being removed, he must advise liim to send 
in his papers without delay. 

The Colonel would be very red in the face, 
and would give him a hearty shake of the hand, 
and assure him that he: fully believed im his 
innoeence; but, with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders, “the honour of the army—no alter- 
native— "&e. &c. 

Oh, he could picture it exactly. He had heard 
of its being done to a poor young fellow who, in 
a moment of desperation, forged a cheque, and he 
had pitied him from the bottom of his kindly 
heart ; but, at the same time, he had. felt that 
there was a yawning chasm between that unfor- 
tunate shame-covered einner and Cis Congreve, 
whom shame had never touched. Shame!’ The 
werd seemed written in letters of fire which 
scorched: him. 

Obliged to “go under” like a man that has 
cheated at cards, could any fate be more 
detestable ¢ 

To give up the love of friends, and vanish into 
some lonely corner, to give up alf hope of chance 
meetings with Ida D:rrick. Never to see her 





sweet face, or hear her soft voice, or feel that in 
| any way, however small, he could be a help or a 
| comfort to her ! 

Oh! why hadn’t he died when he saved that 
| yellow-haired child in the streets of Bianfeld ? 
| If that foremost horse in the van had only put 
} his monstrous hoof on his head, Paulett would 


| him from the regiment ; 


might be able to hear the least: 





not have needed to spread a lie abroad to oust 
he would have died wept 
over by Ida Derrick, grieved over by a host of 
friends, 

The papers would have talked of a young life 
cut off im the of a promising-eareer, 
and the Colonel woul. sworn thatlgehad 
lost the best: fellow-im the Red Huesars ! 

He coubd aot kill himself even to get mcom- 
mendatory remark from tite workd, to the-effect 
that it waethe best thing for Comgreve to-have 
doue. 

No, enicide had always seemed to him the one 
erime for which there could be wo forgiveness, 
beonuse there was no room for 


sense were faili 

Death comes: te: the a = 
with his gold, him away : momey- 
bags, to strand him: im another world where no 
Lagarus is 23 pennilessavhe. 

Bat He rarely comes to the mam who: is. 
ing forrelease from a life, out of whieh all the 
sweetmess has gone. Them, his sable. wings are 
folded, and He tarries long om the: way: . 

Poor Congreve had growm up to a chorus of 


father and mother, Sir George andi Lady 


| ee et OS had 


a bey to equal theirs : 
was popular at Etom, at Christchurch, 
he spent one very and particu- 

with his b And now, 
sitting here alone in the dark; with the burden of 
another’s crime fastened on his shoulders, he: felt 
like-one who, falling from: the top of a lufty pre- 
eipice, has net quite lost consciousness, as he lies 
am utterly uselesslamp of crushed humanity at 
the foot: 

There could not be a greater contrast between 
that man and his former vigorous self, full of life 
and health, than there was between the dashing 
young Hussar of a few months ago, and Cecil 
Congreve with that look of despair on his. proud 
young face, and the weight of careon his mind. 

How cold it was! The fire had gone out long 
before, but he had not noticed it. Now he felt a 
chill both in body and mind, as he stretched 
himself drearily, and for something, 
almost anything, tohappen. Whatwasthat? A 
sudden darkening of the ray of light by the door. 
Somebody must be standing wa and paren > 
the light from the passage. an instant is 
senses were om the alert; He held his: breath, 
and got-up noiselessly, but‘as be stood up, the 
light was'there again from the top of the door 
to the bottom, and he wondered'if he had’ been 
mistaken, or whether the door had shifted its 
position by an inch cr so. 

He pulled it open very gently, and put his head 
out, but as he did so, the whtle place was en- 
veloped in darkness, Somebody had put the gas 
out, and that somebody was: certainly neither 
Harris, the detective, who had caused it to be left 
alight, nor Major Godfrey, who would wish to 
make use of it. 

A thrill of expectation and hope ran through 
Congreve from head to fuet, for here close by him 
must be the man whom he was determined to 
run down. He stood still listening with all his 
ears, amd caught'the sound of a creaking door- 
handle, not many yards away from him. He stole 
forward with noiseless steps, feeling in his pockets 
for the box of cigar-lights which was never absent 
from them, except when most wanted. Of course, 
now that thenecessity was most urgent, the box 
was not there ; and as eyes were useless, he had 
to depend entirely on his ears. 

The stairs creaked under someone’s steps, pro- 
bably the detective’s or Godfrey’s, either of whom 
might have been alarmed by the darkness, for he 
now remembered that the gas had been alight in 
the hall, as well as.on the Janding. He was 
doubting whether to go’on, or to stay where he 
was, when the oppressive silence was broken by a 
stifféd cry of “ murder! murder!” which froze 
the blood in his veins. 

He sprang forward, half maddened by the fear 
that the voice was Ida’s, and groped wildly for 


He 
where 
larly 
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the door of the room from: which it. came, dastred 
into it, and, guided po ae re rey os 
rustling sound which seemed to proceed from 
left, he stretched: out. his hand, and caught hola 
of aa man by the coat-collar, 

He dragged him to the door, as we know 
already, but as soon as he reached it, someone 
seized him in his turn, and pinioned beth his 
arms with a t:iumphant whisper of “caught at 
last |” hiesed- in his ear. Unable to deal with 
both ab once, the: first slipped from his on in 
spite of his frantic efforts.to hold on to him, and 


as a hidden light was thrown upon the scene by: 


the detective’s lantern, he had the mortification 
of seeing the would-be murderer and potential 


thief, escaping to the end of the passage, whilst: 


Paulett was holding him fast, and confronting 
him with a look of gratified malice in his light 
grey eyes. 

Then it was that he swore a big oath, as he 
wrenched himself free, and sent him spinning 
on to his back, and tore after the other man, as 
fast as his lega eould take him. But when he 
reached the end ef the corridor, Harris was 
standing there alone with his round eyes opened 
wide. 

Congreve looked — round. 

“ Where's the man ? 

“ Given us the slip,” grimly. 

“ Get into one of the rooms ?”’ 

“No; he was past them all when I saw him.” 

“Through the window ?’ 

“No, fastened seourely. I’m dashed if I 
know where he’s got to.” 

Utterly perplexed they stared at each other, 
aud ab the walls on either side. Cecil felt rabid. 
Through Paulett’s weaccountable folly his one 
chance of being cleared had slipped through his 
hands, and as he stood there, with no trace of 
the murderer to be seen, he cursed the ill-luck 
which eeemed te dog his footsteps, whatever 
he did, or wherever he went, aad felt almost 
inclined to give up the game, Bub as he saw 
Paulett coming towards him the mere sight of 
him-revived his. combative instinct. He turned 
to face him, with. folded: arms and positively 
ferocious eyes, Paulett’s face wore a scowl, as, 
ignoring Congreve, he addressed Harris. 

“T call you: te witmens,” he:said, sternly, “that 
I found Captain Congreve coming out: of one of 
the bedrooms here, under mest suspicious cir- 
cumstances, If his pockets are searched 

“You dog—you dare!” cried Cecil, clenching 
his fist. 

‘Keep quiet, sir, I beg of you. Captain 
Paulett has dune enough to ruin the job already. 
You’ have the whole household upon us in a 
jiffey;” the detective grumbled in a low, im- 
= whisper, as he went on tapping the 
wa 

“But I insist ow your taking notice of what I 
said,’ Panlett persisted. 

“On my soul, I'll report you for this to the 
Colonel, aud 1’ ul give you something to remember 
it by another time,” growled Congreve, clasping 
and uselasping his fingers as if they itched to 
make his brother-officer meesure his length once 
more on the floor, 

“Tl take nutice of what you've said, as well 
as of what you've done. Never you fear; sir,’ 
Harris answered, with an ambiguous. lock in his 
sharp eye, aud ‘jong upper lip. “And now I 
must beg»of you to leave us, I don’t want a 
crowd for this job,”’ 

“Tve ag good a right tobe here as he has,” 
standing stock still, as it inwardly defying any- 
one to move him. 

“ As I understand, Captain Congreve was Ieft 
master of this house during Mr. Derrick’s 
absenee,” 

“You are right,” said Cecil, quietly. 

“A pretty master indeed !” Paulett exclaimed, 
scornfully. But at the same time he turned 
away with a quick change of intention, for his 
head was aching from its late rough contact with 
the floor, and he was: convinced. that nothing 
night would be seen or heard of the burglar that 
night, 

“ Now we've got rid of him, we must set to 
work in earnest,’ Harris said with subdued 
eagerness, waving his lantern up and down the 
wall and inspecting it minutely. 





It was: divided into panels by three lines: in 
different shades of terra cotta, whilst an elabo- 
rate: pattem in conventional trefoils, made a 
dado about a foot aud a half from the skirting- 
beard. 

One line looked a little thicker than the next, 
and the detective’s experienced eye noted it 
immediately, but the next moment he drew the 
slide over the lantern for his quick ears had 
caught the sound of an openivg door. For a 
whole minute, which seemed endless to Con- 
greve’s impatience, he remained motionless; but 
as no further noise came, he went on with his 
inspection till he found a groove running along 
the edge of the darker shade of terra-cotta, and 
another concealed by the pattern of the dado. 

Not a word passed between them, but Con- 
greve watched him breathlessly, as he drew a 

tovl fronr one of his many pockets, ineerted it 
into the groove, and gradually opened a door 
which disclosed a flight of steps. 

Harris stepped cautiously into the cavity, 
whilst Congreve looked back over his shoulder, 
puzzled by the continued ‘absence of the Major. 
There was no sign of him either to be seen or 
heard. He might have fallen fast asleep, but 
that seemed scarcely probable, as he was inten- 
sely interested in keeping watch, and if he had 
kept to his resolution of drinking nothing, it 
was hardly: possible that he could have been 
drugged. 

He must have heard something of the scuffle 
upstairs, and if he had been on the alert, he 
ought to have noticed the gas being put out. 

It was not at all like a man of his energy and 
determination to keep shut up in a bed-room, 
whilst the most stirring events were taking place 
under the same roof, 

Seriously uneasy about his friend, and with a 
growing anxiety lest some harm might have been 
dene to Ida in spite of her denial, he followed 
Harris dewn one fight. of steps till they came to 
& Barrow passage. passage ended in a small 
door, which was covered with dust and cobwebs 
like the walls, and ceilings, but which opened 
easily, as if its hinges had lately been oiled. 

A rush of cold night air came into his face as 
Harris pulled it open, having faken care previously 
to darken his lantern—and as he stepped out he 
wasscratohed, by the prickly leaves of a holly bush, 
which had evidently fulfilled its mission of hiding 
that secret entrance through winter and summer 
for many years, 

Trained to self-control, he made no exclama- 
tion, though the blood trickled down his cheek, 
but, he was kind enough to warn Congreve to keep 
close against the wall. 

When, they emerged on to a small lawa which 
was cut up here and there with clumps of ever- 
greens looking like gigantic funereal plumesin the 


dim. star-light, Harris gave a low whistle. It was |, 


answered directly, and a policeman presently 
came round the corner of the Hall, who. had 
been keeping wateh in the grounds. 

He said he had. noticed satin but, the sudden 
extinction.of the gas, which he thought might 
mean mischief, so he had kept his eyes, and. ears 
ou the alert. 

It was a long beat round. the house, but he did 
not think that anyone eculd have got clear of 
the place without being seen. 

Harris; looking round at the ilexes gathered 
round the old Hall like.the serried ranks of an 
army, thought that a whole legion of bunglars 
might be stowed away under their deep shadow, 
and escaped notice. 

With a grant of dissatisfaction, at the paucity 
of numbers at his disposal, he planted his. own 
man on guard at.the door, and told him not to 
budge an inch, then he suggested to Congreve 
the hopeless enterprise of searching the bushes, 

He threw himself into it with all the energy he 
could muster, but he was nearly worn outalrea‘ly, 
and as he dragged himself wearily from rhodo- 
dendvon to wigliea rosea, it seemed as if a ton 
of lend hung on to each foot. 

Itis almost needless to say that the search was 
fruitless, for a man must have been a fool indeed 
if he let himself be found when there was such 
plenty of evergreens to hide in, and to help his 
e@:cape. 





CHAPTER XV. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


Wuew Ida had recovered from her faintness, 
she pulled herself together by a violent effort, 
and steod up. At first the floor seemed to wave 
up 1nd downtike the in a mibiature earth- 
quake ; but after a minute it settled down, as 
her brain, as well as her legs, grew. steadier. 

She shuddered again at sight of the: pillow, 
and caught up-her skirts so that they should not 
touch it as she passed. 

It had been meant to kill her, and to her exci- 
ted imagination it ought to besoaked in blocd. 

re was a deep silence when she opened her 
door and stood oa the threshold; a tall, lithe 
figure, with white, clinging draperies, and the 
light behind shining on her beautiful hiir. 

There was a map leaning against the rail of 
the gallery, an] apparently engaged in listening 
for sounds which never came. He picked! himself 
up from his recumbent position, and cane 
towards her, staring at her with startled eyes, as 
if he mistook her for a ghost. 

It was Paulett, who, possessed by an insatiable 
curiosity, found that he could not rest in his 
room, so came back to see if any further excite- 
ment would turnup. He had re-lighted tke gas, 
otherwise he had done nothing but wait. 

“ Oh, Mrs: Derrick, I’m so thankful to see you,” 
he said in an earnest whisper ; “I'm afraid that 
you've been most horribly frightened by that 
wretch.” 

“T was terrified "—with a shiver in her gentle 
voice. “He hasn't been caught, has he ?”—in- 
tense eagerness-in her eyes, 

“Indeed, but he has. I caught him myself.” 

She took hold of the rail, and leant on it as if to 
save herself from falling. There was a pause 
during which Paulett was saying to himself,— 

‘*She isn’t a bit glad. I shall get no thanks 
for my trouble.” 

He was: utterly unable to gauge the misery and 
the torment of her mind, Judging her by the 
women he knew the best, he set down her evident 
agitation as the natural outcome of her guilty 
passion ; and, though no stern moralist on his 
own account, he had a higher standard for other 
people (according to the way of the world), and 
his compassion merged in infinite contempt, 
which, in its turn, was tempered by admiration 
for her beauty. 

He watched her curiously, wondering if she 
were guing to appeal to his kindness, and beg 
Congreve off; and at the same time he tried to 
harden himself against her, for-he knew that he 
himself was human, and that she was a beautiful 
woman. Her first words took hint by surprise. 

“They wouldn't’ hang a man, would they, if 
he only ‘meant to kii—and—— ¢"” 

She-stopped as if the words‘almost choked her. 

“Tf the murder failed to come off?” he asked 
lightly. “No; penal servitude would do the 
business. But surely you are mistaken. He can’t 
have intended more than robbery !” 

“*E thought you knew,” she said, and stopped, 


afraid of letting the secret escape her. 


“T know all,” he assured her ; “ you need hide 
nothing from me.” 

She looked: at him with her large, grey eyes ful! 
of puzzle, 

“Then you couldn’t have thought he would 
rob me!” 

He shrugged his shoulders cynically. 

“Why not you, as well as any of tte others— 
Miss Giibert, for instance?” 

She drew: herself up and regarded him with 
shocked surprise. 

“ Poor fellow! with all his oddities he has 
always been a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman!” he exelainred in an exasperated 
whisper. ‘“ Every one of us isa gentleman until 
he’s found out. Then, when he cheats at cards 
or horse-racing, they lift their hands and cry, 
‘He's no gentleman !’ But it isn’t the truth. He 
is a blackguard and a gentleman ; and there are 
plenty of others like him,” 

“Did Harris, the detective, see him?” she 
asked, too much occupied with the tragedy of the 
night to listen to a diatribe om social ethics. 

“ Harris is with him now—and he knows what 
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he has done”—with a smile of triumphant 
malice, 

She clasped her hands together in evident 
despair, and there was another long pause. 

Presently she said timidly, as if she were half 
afraid of making the suggestion, — 

“ Ceuldn’t we persuade the police to hush it 
up? I'd give-them any amount of money.” 

He put on.an expression of righteous disgust, 
as if his lofty conception of morality were 
offended. 

“Tmpossible. That would bé tantamount to 
compounding a felony.” 

“I don’t care what I compound, or don’t com- 
pound,” she cried excitedly, ‘I only want to get 
him off.” And the tears rained down her cheeks. 

“My dear Mrs. Derrick,” he said esvothingly, 
for he was alarmed as well as revolted by this 
open exhibition of her feelings ; “‘ why should he 
get off, more than any other? He hadn’t even 
the excuse of poverty.” 

“Oh, you have no epark of pity or charity in 
you,” she said in bitter reproach. “Can't you 
see that he must have been mad before he could 
do a thing like that }” 

“ Bxcuse me, he is no more mad than I am” 
—with a glance of supreme contempt. “I call 
him rather a wide-awake sort of fellow than not 
—take him all round.” 

Again she looked at him in surprise. 

“You know so little about him,” she said as 
composedly as she could. “ Ask Captain Con- 
greve.” 

“ Congreve /” he uttered the word aloud in the 
extremity of his bewilderment. ‘“ Why, it’s 
Congreve I’ve been talking of all this time.” 

“Captain Congreve, who saved my life?” her 
bewilderment returning with redoubled force. 
“What on earth do you mean #” 

“ Congreve, who nearly frightened you to death 
—Congreve, who stole the bangle from Miss 
Gilbert, the brooch from his own Colonel’s wife— 
Congreve, whom you are willing toshield through 
thick and thin, just because he’s a good-looking 
fellow with a soft tongue?” 

He spoke fast and furiously, carried away by 
his passion of contempt, and she listened with 
parted lips and wide-open eyes. 

With a great effort, che restrained herself to 
speak with a certain amount of calmness. 

“You are very insulting to me, and you have 
misjudged him grossly. My husband and I 
consider Captain Congreve our best friend. He 
has been like a brother to us in a time of great 
trouble and anxiety; and if there is any one 
but Heaven who can help us through the troubles 
of thefuture,” her voice breaking, “it is he.” 

Perfectly mystified Paulett was reduced to 
silence ; but as she turned away With an air of 
the deepest dejection, pity over-mastered any 
other feeling, and he sprang forward impulsively. 

“Mrs. Derrick, if I can be of the slightest 
service to you——” 

“You!” she exclaimed, looking back over her 
shoulder with a glence of -infinite disdain, “ you 
who have done your best to injure all of us! 
I pray Heaven that I may never be reduced so 
low as to have to ask your assistance, Our case 
would be desperate indeed |” 

Taking a match-box from a bracket on the 
wall she went into the little sitting-room in 
which Cecil had kept watch so long, lighted the 
candles on the mantle-piece, and then softly 
closed the door. 

Paulett stood stock still, his heart throbbing 
with rage, his brain entirely puzzled. He could 
not bring himself to believe that Mrs. Derrick 
was so hardened as to boast of her friendship 
for Congreve, and dare to link her husband’s 
name with if it she regarded him in any sort of 
way as her lover. 

Her gentle dignity, the innocence which shone 
out of her clear, grey eyes gave the lie to such 
an offensive supposition ; and yet, what was the 
reason for her agitation and her violent distress ? 

If he had been mistaken all along, and if it was 
not Congreve who committed the robberies, who 
was it? 

Could it be Manser, the butler, who was cer- 
tainly an old retainer of the Derrick family ? 
But as Mrs. Derrick probably knew nothing about 


that she would be reduced to despair at the 
thought of his 

He heaved a sigh of impatience at the impos- 
sibility of solving the problem, and was just turn- 
ing away to seek the rest, of which suspicion 
and curiosity had deprived him so long, when he 
heard a light step and saw Rose Gilbert coming 
towards him with a candle in her hand, 

She had evidently got into her blue serge in a 
great hurry, for it was buttoned all awry, and 
her bright hair looked as if it were on the point 
of falling down. 

“IT thought I heard Mrs. Derrick’s voice,” she 
said in a whisper. ‘ Has anything happened?” 

“Everything has happened,” he answered, 
hoarsely ; “and Mra. Derrick is in there,” with 
a nod of his head towards the door of Ida’s den. 
“Everything? What do you mean! Has 
she been robbed ?” frightened by his manner. 

“T don’t know what I mean,” he said, truly. 
“ Half-murdered, wholly terrified—ask her your- 
self.” 

Rose waited for nothing more, but hurried 
into the room in a great state of alarm, ecarcely 
daring to think in what condition she would find 
Ida, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tue maid had scarcely finished her recital 
concerning the coming of the handsome heir, 
when the door was suddenly flung open, and 
Evelyn Churchill, breathless and flushed with 
excitement, sprang into the room, 

“Where's my pale blue dress with the black 
velvet bows? Get it for me, somebody—any- 

y! Iwant to put it on at once!” she fairly 
cried 


Meg started nervously to her feet. 

“ The pale-blue dress is not finished yet,” she 
answered falteringly. “ You know you changed 
your mind about having it altered the next 
monent after you had laid it out, and told me 
not to touch it until you decided fully just how 
you wanted it done, I have been sewing on the 
rose-pink cashmere——” 

“You horrid creature!” screamed Evelyn. 
“T can scarcely keep my hands off you! You 
didn’t want to see me looking well in my pale- 
blue dress, and delayed fixing it on purpose. 
Oh, you horrid, horrid creature!” and with this 
she seized Meg by the shoulders, and shook her 
until the girl’s slender form bent like a reed in 
the storm. 

The maid, who watched thie proceeding, was 
fairly speechless with terror. She would have 
flung herself between Meg and the infuriated 
beauty had she dared, but she knew that would 
mean instant dismissal, and despite her intense 
indignation, she was obliged to stand there and 
coolly witness it all. 

“There,” cried Evelyn, fairly out of breath, 
“T hope I have taught you that I won’t be trifled 
with. Now help me to get on the rose cashmere 
as quick as you can.” 

Meg never knew how she managed to fasten 
the dress on the irate beauty. 

The maid came to her rescue, noting that she 
was by far too nervous to do the heiress’s 
bidding. 

The look of thankfulness she gave her amply 
repaid her, 

A moment later Miss Churchill flounced out 
of the room. The door had scarcely closed after 
her ere Meg’s strength gave way entirely, and 
she sunk to the floor in a swoon, 

“Poor thing!” cried the maid, bending 
over her, “I shall advise her to leave this place 
at once, But, after all, maybe it is with her as 
it is with me—she would have no home to go 
to if she left here, and her next mistress 
might be as cruel, though she couldn’t be any 
worse,” 





him till a few weeks before, it was scarcely likely 


“ You poor little thing !” cried the girl, eom- 
passionately. “I felt so sorry for you I could 
just have scratched Miss Churchill’s eyes out! I 
wouldn’t mind her, if I were you ; she isn’t worth 
i 

Meg sighed a little, pitiful sigh. 

“T tried so hard to please her; but she dis- 
liked me from the very first moment that she saw 
me ” 


“T guess you can live without her love, can’t 
you ?” declared the girl, ‘‘ Why, I lived with a 
family where I didn’t speak to one of the young 
ladies for months, and I got along just as well.” 

“Tt must be pitiful to live under the same 
roof with those who have no friendship for you,” 
sobbed Meg, ‘“I—I could never endure it!” 

“You are faint and weak. Come to the win- 
dow and get a breath of air. A breath of the 
cool, crisp air will do you a world of good.” 

Meg made no attempt to resist her when she 
took her in her arms and carried her to the win- 
dow, and threw open the sash. 

Meg inhaled a deep breath of the cool morning 
air. Ah, yes! the cool air was refreshing. 

“Don’t lean so far owt,” cautioned her com- 
panion, “Miss Evelyn might see you! She is 
standing in the bay-window of the library with 
handsome Mr. Stephen ; and to see her smile, so 
bland and child-like, any one would declare that 
she had no temper at all, but, instead, the dis- 
position of an angel.” 

Meg gave a startled look, intending to get 
quickly out of sight ere Evelyn Churchill should 
observe her; but that glance fairly froze the 
blood in her veins. 

Yes, Evelyn Churchill was standing by the 
window, looking as sweet and bland as a great 
wax doll. 

But it was on the face of her companion that 
Meg’s eyes were riveted. 

It seemed to her in that instant that the heart 
in her bosom fairly stood still, for the face she 
saw was Stephen Maitland’s ! 

She did not cry out or uttera moan. It 
seemed to her that her very breath stopped, that 
her pulse ceased throbbing, and that the dark- 
ness of death was slowly stealing over her. 

“TIsn’t he handsome!” whispered her com- 
pavion, ‘ Everyone hereabouts says that he is 
the.handsomest man that they have ever seen.” 

Meg’s lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. 

“ He has nad ever so much trouble, too,” the 
girl went on. “He has been married, but his 
young wife died, and he is now a widower, free to 
marry again if he finds any one whom he can love 
as he did the one he lost. It is a pity if he should 
go through life unmarried, and he so young and 
handsome.” 

Meg listened like one in a dream. 

“The wife whom he married is—deud?” she 
echoed, scarcely believing that she had heard 
aright. 

“ Yes’; that’s just what I said,” composedly re- 
turned her companion. ‘“ There was a romance 
connetted with their courtship. I have for- 
gotten now what it was, though I did hear at the 
time.” 

Only one sentence of all she had been saying 
reached her ears—that Stephen Maitland was 
free—free to marry again if he found any one 
whom he could love. 

How strange it was that fate had brought him 
here, under the very roof where she was; 
this time he was paying court to another beauty 
and heiress. 

She leaned back, and her face grew whiter and 
whiter. 

“You are going to faint again,” cried her com- 
panion, inalarm. “I will get you a cup of tea; I 
can smuggle it up some way.” 

“No,” said Meg, faintly. ‘‘ I am feeling alittle 
better now.” 

“T am afraid I shall have to leave you, as I have 
my work to do,” declared the girl. 

She had been kind to her, yet Meg was thank- 
ful beyond words for the privilege of being left 
alone, 

When the door had closed after the girl she 
gave vent to the grief that filled her heart to 





Her diligent efforts were soon rewarded by see- 
ing Meg open her eyes. 


overflowing. 
“T must go away from here,” she sobbed “J 
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«ust not meet him again, for did I not give his 
mother my written word that I would not speak 
to him again, nor let him know where I was, and 
I must keep my solemn pledge.” 

Drawing back into the shadow of the heavy 
curtain, Meg watched breathlessly, and something 
very like the old love stirred her heart as she saw 
him standing there in the bay-window of the 
drawing-room, on the opposite side of the long 
porch. 

She wondered what he and the beautiful 
Evelyn Churchill were talking about, that he 
should look so interested. 

Interested? Ah, he was anything but that, 
if she had only known it, though the beautiful 
Evelyn was doing her utmost to make him feel 


60. 

She had been standing there, repeating poems 
to him for half an hour or more, and for some- 
thing to say, more than anything else, he had 
been bantering her on why she did not accept 
some of the many handsome lovers that he felt 
sure must cross her path, especially a wealthy old 
bachelor, a banker, whom he had introduced to 
her a year before. 

“The banker is not lovable,” said Evelyn. 
“When I marry, it must be for love, though the 
object of my affection has not a shilling,” she went 
on dramatically. 

“Very pretty and poetic,” he answered, smiliog 
quite amusedly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


STEPHEN felt excessively bored at the beauty’s 
persistent efforts to amuse him during the after- 
noon that followed, and he experienced a great 
relief when he made his escape to his own room. 

He had come there to visit his aged relatives 
and have a few days of quiet and rest from the 
turmoils and cares of a busy life, not to dance 
attendance on a capricious society girl, who 
seemed determined to have him make love to 
her, whether he would or not ! 

Evelyn Churchill was all that was charming, 
he admitted to himself, but she was not the kind 
of girl he would ever fancy, not the kind to give 
him the deep, true love that his soul hungered 
for. Then his thoughts drifted back to a sweet, 
fair young face framed in sunny-golden curls, 
to the tender blue eyes of Meg Ralston, and a 
deep sigh broke from his lips. 

He looked out from his curtained window at 
the great white world outside almost buried in 
snew, and wondered where she was. “Ah! if 
{ but knew,” he murmured over and over again 
to himself. 

From the moment he had stepped to the altar 

with Lina Marston he bad shut little Meg reso- 
lutely out of his heart. He meant, Heaven 
knows, to be loyal and true to his bride, even 
though he did not love her, and had wedded 
her through a sense of honour. 
_ But when death snatched his bride from him 
in the very hour which bound him to her, that 
same sense of honour had bidden him go far 
away and not attempt to seek Meg for a year 
or more after Lina’s untimely death. 

This line of conduct he had strictly adhered 
to. He had gone abroad, and travelled the 
world over, hurrying, with a feverish unrest, 
from spot to spot. 

He smiled ironically at the old saying, that a 
man cannot be in two places at one and the 
same time, There never was a more false theory, 
he told himself, for his body was travelling the 
New World over, while his heart was in England. 

He had endured this state of affairs as long as 
he could ; then, although the time he had allotted 
had not yet run its course, he threw prudence to 
the winds, and came back with the full deter- 
mination of finding Meg Ralston. 

During these months a terrible fear had taken 
possession of him, which troubled him day and 
night,—what if some other maa, seeing Meg in 
all her fair, young beauty, should fall as madly in 
love with her as he had done in those bitter-sweet 
days of the past, and marry her ! 

_The very possibility of such a thing tortured 
him to madness ; the thought haunted his brain. 
He thought of it the first thing in the morning, 





and he closed his eyes upon that terrible idea the 
last thing at night, and even in his dreams, he 
was imploring Heaven to keep Meg heart-whole 
and fancy-free until he could get back to England 
and woo and wed his darling. 

When he came back he went directly to St. 
Mawe’s, there to be met with the intelligence that 
Meg’s uncle had died a fortnight ago, and that 
she was thrown penniless on the world, and had 
started out to battle for bread, none knew 
whither. 

The shock of this intelligence nearly killed 
Stephen. He almost moved heaven and earth to 
find her; but every effort was useless ; Meg 
seemed to have suddenly vanished from the face 
of the earth. 

The conviction tiat she was married gained 
ground steadily in his mind. He ceased his search, 
and gave himself up to such bitter melancholy 
that his mother grew terrified. She had heard 
of men who plunged into the wildest dissipation, 
of those who went into hasty consumption, and, 
worse still, lost their reason, when love went 
wrong with them ; and she dreaded any one of 
those grave troubles for her idolised son. 

“If he could only meet some young and lovely 
girl just now, she might catch his heart in the 
rebound,” she ed to herself. Andshe straight- 
way filled the house with a crowd, of beautiful, 
light-hearted girls. 

To Stephen this was beyond endurance, and he 
packed his portmanteau at once. 

“T am going away until after your guests have 

gone, mother,” he said. “These young girls are 
enough to drive a man wild, andI want peace and 
quiet. If I cannot find it in your home I will 
get it elsewhere.” 
- “But where are going, Stephen?” pleaded 
Mrs, Maitland, nervously, twisting the glittering 
gems she wore to and fro on her plump white 
fingers, 

“*T do not know, and I do not care where,” he 
retorted. 

“ Why not go up to the norta ?” che suggested, 
wistfully. ‘You know your grandparents are 
expecting you to go and see them soon. You can 
remain with them udtil these young ladies 
depart, and I am sure, my dear boy, that will be 
very soon when they learn that you are going 
away ; then you can return to me.” 

Stephen consented to this, As he had truth- 
fully said, it did not matter to him where he 
went, 

So that was how fate brought it about that 
Stephen Maitland should be under the same roof 
with Meg once more. 

He had been angry enough when he found that 
he was to have no peace even in this 
sanctuary to which he had fled, and he would 
have turned back that morning when he fcund 
that the old gentleman’s ward, Evelyn Churchill, 
was stopping with them, if it were not for the 
disappointment which he was sure the old couple 
would experience. 

“T invited my ward here to help you pass 


away the time pleasantly, Steve, my boy,”, 


chuckled the old gentleman. “ Evelynis as pretty 
as a fairy, and wonderfully accomplished. She 
can paint flowers so naturally you would almost 
think you could pick them up ; she can sing like 
a prima-donna, or whatever you call ’em, play 
the piano, and read poetry.” 

He wondered why handsome Stephen was not 
enthusiastic cver the picture he had drawn. 

“TI remember her perfectly,” he returned. 
“ She was here during my visit last year.” 

“JT wasn’t surprised that you didu’t fall in love 
with her then,” the old man went on ; “ for your 
every thought was for the girl whom you were so 
soon to marry ; but now it is different.” 

Stephen would not argue the point, though he 
felt strongly tempted to do so. 

He had been there but a day when he felt 
strongly tempted to make excuses to get away at 
once; but before the shadows of that night fell 
an event happened which changed the whole cur- 
rent of his life. 

Ii came about in thie way : 

When Stephen had excused himself for leaving 
the drawing-room late that afternoon, under the 
plea of smoking a cigar and having letters to 
write, Evelyn, much incensed, had retired to her 





own boudoir, for she felt that she had made no 
headway with the handsome young heir. 

She had been so used to cavaliers dancing at- 
tendance upon her, and hanging on her slightest 
word, that she felt considerably piqued at 
Stephen's serene indifference. 

There was no one else to vent her spite on, 
save the young girl whom she found bending 
patiently over her dresses, stitching away as 
though for dear life. 5 

Evelyn flung herself pettishly into the depths 
of a blue plush arm-chair opposite Meg, and 
watched her under her lowering brows. 

“Why don’t you sew faster?” she cried, at 
length. “ You will never get that done in time 
for me to wear this evenivg.” 

Meg raised her troubled eyes, 

“T promise you, Miss Churchill, that I will 
have it finished if the velvet ribbon comes in 
time.”’ 

“ Hasn't it come yet?” cried the beauty, aghast. 
“Why, it’s almost dark now. There's nothing 
else for it but for you to go after it, Meg Rals- 
ton; and mind that you get there before the 
shop closes. Start at once.” 

Meg laid down her work, walked slowly to the 
closet, and donned her hat and little jacket. 

After carefully learning the street and the 
number, she set out on her journey. 

It was fully two miles. The girl's heart sunk 
as she stepped from the porch, and noted how 
deep the snow was, and how bitter cold was the 
night. 

She wished that the heiress had.given her her 
fare for the tram ; but such a thought had never 
entered the selfish head of this pampered creature 
of luxury. 

Picking up the novel she had been reading the 
day before, Evelyn soon lost herself in the love 
affairs of the characters so fascinatingly por- 
trayed in its pages, all unmindful of the young 
girl whom she had sent out to face the bitter 
storm of the night. 

Half an hour or more had passed. Long since 
one of the servants had lighted the chandelier, 
heaped more coal in the glowing grate, and drew 
the satin draperies over the frosty windows, com- 
pletely shutting out the darkness, : 

Tired of reading when the pages grew too 
prosy to please her, Evelyn, with a yawn, threw 
down the book. 

“ Dear me, I wish I had told her to get a few 
flowers for me!” she muttered. Then she sat 
up straight in her chair. “Gracious me! how 
forgetful Iam!" she cried. “ That velvet rib- 
bon did come just as I was about to go down to 
luncheon, and I tossed it on a divan in the corner. 
It must be there now.” 

Springing from her seat, she went to the spot 
indicated. Yes, the little package was there. 

“That Meg Ralston must have seen it,” she 
muttered, angrily. ‘She must have passed it by 
a dozen times. No one call tell me that she did 
not open it—those girls are so prying. And 
now for spite she'll take as much time as she 
wishes to go and come. She ought to be back 
by this time. When she does come I shall scold 
her.” 

One, two hours passed. The clock on the 
mantel slowly chimed the hour of seven. Still 
the girl had not returned. 

Evelyn Churchill was in a towering rage. She 
had sent for her own maid to help her dress, and 
she was obliged to wear a dress which was not 
near so becoming to her as the blue cashmere 
which she felt sure would fascinate handsome 
Stephen Maitland. 

When the dinner-bell rang she hurried to the 
dining-room. Only the old gentleman and his 
wife were at the table. 

“ Where is Mr. Maitland?" she asked, looking 
anxiously around, 

The answer fairly staggered her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Eve.yn repeated her question,— 
“ Where is Mr. Maitland? Surely, he has not 


dined yet?” 
“Oh, no,” said the old lady, complacen 
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sipping her tea. “He went out fcr a walk 
some two hours ago, and he has not yet 
returned.” 

Evelyn started. Sometwohours! Why, that 
was just about the time that Meg had left the 
house, 

She wondered if by any chance he had seen 
her. What if he should have asked the girl where 
she was going, and learn she had been sent by her 
sorlong a distance, and in the deep snow, on such 
a trifling errand! The girl might tell it out of 
pure spite. 

Laughing lightly, Evelyn shook off this fear. 
Surely, she was growing alarmed at trifles. 

She had never seen a man whom she liked as 
well as she liked Stephen Maitland. She always 
had her own way through life, and now that she 
had settled it in her mind that she would like to 
have this same Stephen Maitland for her husband, 
she no more thought it possible for her will to be 
thwarted than ‘she deemed it possible for the 
night to turn suddenly into day. She had liked 
him from the moment she had first seen him, and 
the intelligence that he wassosoon to be married 
was a terrible blow to her. She felt so piqued 
that she would not go to the wedding. 

But, even for all that, she had tried to 
fascinate him during the week that he was thrown 
in her society. 

Evelyn was almost beside herself with excite- 
ment when that wedding was so summarily 
broken off. 

“Tt was the hand of Fate!” she cried. “ He 
was intended.for'me. That is why that marriage 
did not take place.” 

She had made numerous little excuses to go to 
London with her maid, and always called at his 
mother’s house, making herself most agreeable to 
the haughty mother, for thesake of the handsome 
son. 

Evelyn had quite wormed herself into the good 
graces of Stephen’s mother. She had not been 
there for over six months, however, and con- 
sequently had never heard of Meg. 

She had been waiting long and patiently, when 
suddenly she had read of his marriage to Lina 
Marston, and almost immediately after came the 
startling intelligenee of the disaster in which he 
had lost his bride. And again Evelyn Churchill 
said that Lina was not to have him, that Fate 
intended him for her; and she timed her visit 
to her guardian's when she knew he would be 
there. 

Now there seemed plain sailing. There were 
no rival belles to divide his attentions ; she had 
bim all to herself, and she meant to win from 
him an offer of marriage ere his visit there should 
terminate. 

Girl-like, she had given herself up to rosy day- 
creams of whom she should invite to her wedding, 
what kind of dress she should wear, how long the 
train should be, and how many yards of point 
lace she should have on the skirt ; who should be 
bridesmaid and best man ; where they should go 
on their wedding-trip, and how she should send 
little notes to all her less attractive school-girl 
friends, stating that she was married, just to 
spite them, as she knew it would. 

Evelyn tried hard to take an interest in the 
dinner, but everything seemed to go wrong with 
her, 

She did her best to keep up the conversation 
with her guardian and his chatty old wife, but it 
was a dismal failure, 

At every fcotstep she started. Why did he 
not come ? 

It was a relief to her when the meal was over. 
She walked slowly into the drawing-room, angry 
enough to find that old Mr. Benaett and his wife 
had preceded her, and that they had settled 
themselves down there for a long evening. This 
precluded any possibility of a ttte-d-téte with 
Stephen Maitland when-he did come. 

Up and down the length of the long room 
Evelyn swept to and fro, stopping every now and 
then to draw the heavy curtains aside, in order to 
strain her eyes out into the darkness of the 
bight. 

Ah, what a terrible storm was raging outside ! 
What a wild night it was! The snow drifted in 


aud as far as her eyes could reach, the great white | 
snowdritts greeted her sight. 

The bronze clock on the mantel struck the 
hour of eight in loud, sonorous strokes. 

“Dear me! what can keep Stephen? ” ex 
claimed Mrs, Bennett, as the wiod tore round 
the corner of the house like a veritable demon, 
playing havoc with the shutters and almost 
tearing them from their hinges. “ It’s an awful 
night, to be sure! Now, what can keep him, I 
wonder ?” 

“ He’s all right,” declared her husband, turning 
to his paper again, after a glance at her from over 
the top of his spectacles. “ No doubt he was at 
the other end of the town when this storm set 
in. He'll go to some hotel and put up for the 
night. He wouldu’t venture back in a storm like 
this. A beast couldn’t make his way through it. 
Why, che drifts are as high in some places as 
our second-story windows, and great fiakes are 
still falling. Heaven pity the poor who are 
obliged to make their way through it to-night, it 
will be as much as their lives are worth.” 

Evelyn listened to this with a guilty thrill of 
her heart. Instantly she thought of Meg, whom 
she had quite forgotten until now. 

Hastily excusing herself, she hurried to her 
room. 

Of course the girl would be there—there was 
no doubt about that. She had had time twice 
over to go on the errand on which she had sent 
her. ~ 

With a nervous hand Evelyn flung open the 
door, crossed the handsome boudoir with swift 


,step, and looked into the little room beyond. 


But the slender form which she had expected to see 
was not there. Instead, Janet, her.own maid, sat 
rocking to and fro, reading the novel which she 
herself had flung down a little while before. 

“Janet,” she called sharply, “ where is that 
Meg Ralston? I sent her on an errand—hasn’t 
she returned yet? What in the world do you 
think is keeping that girl?” 

“ Look out of the window, ma'am, and that will 
tell you,” returned Janet, laconicelly. “I tell 
you, Miss Evelyn, your sending the girl out on 
such a night as this is the talk of the whole 
house.” 

The heiress clinched her hands tightly. 

“Did she go round tattling in the servants’ 
hall ?” cried the heiress, quivering with rage. 

“T'll tell you how it came about,” said Janet. 
“One of the maids who was at the window, called 
to her as she was going out. I heard it all from 
another window.” 

‘** Why, where are you going, Miss Ralston ?’ 
she called, ‘you are mad to step out of doors in 
the face of such a storm as this !’ 

“<*T am going on an errand for Miss Evelyn,’ 
she answered, 

“You will have a hard time getting to the 
tramcar.’ 

***T shall not ride,’ said Miss Ralston, quietly. 
*T shall walk !’ 

“Walk ?’ screamed the other. ‘Oh, Miss 
Ralston, don’t you do it; you will perish ; and 
all because that Evelyn Churchill was too ‘stingy 
to give you your tram-fare. I wish to Heaven 
that [had the money with me, I'd give it you in 
aminute. But hold on, wait a:second—I'll go 
and tell the servants about it, and I reckon that 
some of them can raise up enough money to see 
you through.’ 

“With that I slipped down to the servants’ 
hall, to be ahead of her, and to hear what she 
would say, and, oh ! bless my life, what a tongue- 
lashing they all gave you! It’s a wonder your 
ears did not burn like fire, mis. 

“They said it was a beastly shame. They 
wished a mob would come in and give youa 
ducking out in the snow-drift, and see how you 
would like it. Why, they actually ewore ven- 
geance against you. They were not long in 
making up the money, but when they went to 
look for Meg she was nowhere to be seen. 

“Tam almost certainthat Mr. Stephen Mait- 
land must have heard something of what was 
said, for one of the gizls.saw-him standing in the 
doorway listening intently. Before she could 
utter a word of warning |he turned, with some- 
thing very like a threat on his lips, and strode 





great white mountains against the window-panes, 


“When night fell and Meg Ralston had not 
returned, the anger of the servants ran high. I 
attempted to take your part, s:ying that you 
didn’t know how bad the day reaily was, when 
they set upon me with the fury of devils. 
“* Don’t attempt to shield her !’ they cvied, 
brandishing their fists in my face, some of them 
grazing my very nose. 
“Like mistress, like maid. We hate you 
almost as much as we do her. None of us shall 
close our eyes to-night until Meg Ralston has 
been found; and if she lies dead under the 
snow-drifts we will form alittle band that will 
avengeher! If Meg Ralston has died from expo- 
sure to the terrible storm, Evelyn Churehi!], who 
caused it all, shall suffer for it ! If she is not here 
by midnight—hark you, Janet ! bear this message 
from us to your mistress, the haughty, heartless 
heiress——” 

But what that message was, Janet whisperet} 
in her mistress’s ear. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


WE must return, dear reader, to Meg Ralston, 
whom Evelyn sent out in the terrible storm that 
bitter cold night. 

The girl had scarcely proceeded .any distanee 
through the blinding snow-drifte ere. ske began to 
grow chill and numb. 

“JT can never make my way to the shop!” she 
moaned, catching her breath with a little sob. 
“ J—] shall perish in this awful cold !” 

She grew bewildered as to the direction which 
had been given her. 

“Tt cannot be that Lam going theright way |’ 
she sobbed. 

Involuntarily she turned around and twok the 
first eross-street in view. 

She had not gone far when the knowledge was 
fully forced upon her that she must have lost 
her way, that each step she took was bringing 
her toward the suburbs of the city instead of the 
business portion. 

Meg stopped short. Oh, how weak and dizzy 
she felt ! but, strange. tosay, the awful chill which 
had pervaded every limb «eemed to be leaving 
her, 

She saw a man walking hurriedly along on the 
opposite side of the street. Ah ! if she could but 
reach him and inquire the way ! 

The great snow-drifts that intervened seemed 
impossible to cross, she felt so weak. 
Involuntarily her hand clutched at a post close 
by. She would have fallen had it not been for 
that. She tried to call out to the man ‘to 
attract his attention, but her voice utterly failed 
her. 

There was a terrible ringing sound in her ears, 
like the chiming of silver bella. 

It was strange, but she quite fancied ihat she 
saw once more the clover meadow, with the sun 
shining on it, where she had played so often in 
the days of her childhood. The san seemed to 
shine so very fiercely that it caused her to grow 
faint and feverish, and the cluver-fields, with 
their white blessoms, seemed to stretch cut as 
far as the eye could reach, and the music 
appeared to grow clearer and clearer. y5 

The girl lifted her white face, little ‘resizing 
that the sensations were indeed the fore- 
warning of the chill of death that was creeping 
over her. 

She no longer saw the man across the way. 
He had stopped short, and was looking at her as 
she swayed to and fro and then clutched at the 
iron post. 4 

He called to her, but her dulled ears did not 
hear; and as he stopped short, considering 
whether it was best to make-his way over to her, 
he saw the slender figure suddenly reel back- 
ward, whirl about, and them fall faee downward 
in a huge snow-drift that swallowed her from 

ight. 

“Sie plunged quickly forward, muttering to 
imeelf,— 

“What a tenrible thing it is for a weak 
woman to be out on such a.night as this!” 

And he wondered if it could be the poor 
sewing-girl whom he had just heard the servants 





down the corridor. 





discussing. 
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They had said that Evelyn Churchill had sent 
her to a shop for a few: yards of velvet 
ribbon, without giving her her car-fare, expecting 
her to walk all the way in the face of sucha 
storm. 

“T declare it is a thousand pities !” muttered 
Stephen Maitland, for he it was. 

In less time than it takes to tell he had 
reached the spot where the girl lay prostrate. 

Heavens ! how thinly she was clad! And he 
shivered even from the depths of his fur-lined 
overcoat at the very thought of it. 

Deftly as‘a woman might have done, he raised 
her, remembering ‘that there was a*druggist’s 
across the way to whichhe could carry her. For 4 
one instant his eyes rested on her face in the 
dim, uncertain, fading daylight ; then an awful cry 
broke frem his lips—a-ery of horror. 

“ Heavens ! is it Meg Ralston? Am Imad, or 
am I dreaming?” 

He looked again. Surely there was no mistaking 
that lovely face, with the curling locks lying over 
her white forehead. 

Do not censure him, dear reader, that in that 
instant he forgot the whole world, only 
remembering that fate had given into bis arms 
the one being in this wide earth his soul longed 
for. He had found Meg Ralston. 

Mad with delight, he clasped her in his arms 
and covered ‘her ‘face with fervid kisses. He 
kissed the snowy cheeks and lips, and the cotton- 
gloved hands, Then the thought suddenly 
occurred to him that he was losing valuable time. 
Every moment was precious, her young life might 
be in jeopardy while he was keeping her out there 
in the cold 

In a trice he tore off his warm fur coat, 

wrapped it about her, and hurried over to the 
druggist, bearing his beautiful burden as though 
she were but a child. 
_ “This way !” he called out sharply to the clerk 
in attendance. “In‘Heaven’s’name attend quickly 
to this young lady! She has been overcome with 
the cold! She is @ying 1” , 

The young man behind the counter responded 
with alacrity, and hurriedly resorted to the res- 
toratives usually applied in those cases, Stephen 
standing by, watching every action, his heart in 
his eyes, his face pale as death. 

Every effort of the young man to revive Meg 
seemed futile, 

“T should not wonder, ‘sir, if this was a case of 
heart failure,” he declared. “‘ Generally they die 
instantly, though I have known them to linger for 
several hours. You had better summon an am- 
bulaffce, sir, and have‘her taken .to the hospital. 
There is one just around the corner.” 

A thousand thoughts flashed through Stephen’s 
mind in an instant. 

There was no other place advisable to take her 
to and perhaps it would be best to follow the 
young man’s suggestion. 

“Shall I ring for it, sir ?” said the young man, 
noting how the handsome strafiger wavered. 

_ “No; Iwill carry her there myself. You say) 
it is just around'the corner?” 

Feeing the man generously, even though he had 
failed to restore the poor gir], Stephen caught her 
in his arms once wore, again faced the terrible 
storm with her, and arrived at the hospital, pant- 
ing at every step, for he had run the entire 
distance, 

He summoned a doctor. To him he stated his 
mission, adding that he feared the girl was dying, 
and that he would give half his fortune if the! 
doctor would but save her life, as it was more 
precious to him’ than the whole world beside. 

The man of medicine smiled faintly. Although 
the case looked serious, he apprehended no imme- 
diate danger of death. It was only a question of 
suspended animation. If pneumonia did not set 
in, there would be no. cause for alarm. 

Meg was quickly given in charge of one of the. 
nurses, a gentle, madonna-faced. woman. 

She was quickly. put to bed, and everything, 
done for her that skill and experience could) 
suggest. 

Stephen Maivand begged permission to sit 
her couch and wateh the an em of their ean 

Do your best,” he cried, his strong voice 





quivering with emotion, “and I. will. make it’ 


worth your while. You can name your own 
rice.” 

The long hours of the night passed ; morning 
broke cold and grey through the eastern sky, 
making the soft lamp-light that flooded the room 
look pale and wan in the dim, grey morn. 

The white face lying against the pillow had 
never stirred, nor had the blue eyes unclosed. 

Ever and anon Stephen would start from his 
chair and pace up and down the room, torn with 
conflicting emotions, murmuring over and over 
again,— 

“Tf Meg Ralston dies, the shock will surely kill 
me! I cannot even bear the thought of it!” 

The sun was high in the heavens when it oc- 
curred to him, for the first time, that the folks 
would be greatly worried about him. During the 
night the girl’s white lips had parted, and she 
rourmured, faintly,— 

“T must push on through the terrible storm, 
though the faintness of death seems creeping over 
me, for Miss Churchill is waiting for the velvet 
ribbon.” 

Stephen’s strained ears had caught the words 
as he bent over her, and as he heard them his 
rage knew no bounds, for it was clear enough to 
him now that Meg Ralston, the girl he loved, had 
been the victim of Evelyn Churchill’s cruelty. 

The blood fairly boiled in his veins. He felt 
that he could never look upon her face again. 

He was so accustomed to terrible surprises that 
nothing seemed to affect him of late. é 

That Meg Ralston should have found employ- 
ment under his own grandfather’s roof shocked 
him a little at first. 

But as he began to fully realise it, he said to 
himself that it was the hand of fate that h:d led 
her there,’ that-he might find her. It was not until 
the sun had climbed the horizon, had crossed it, 
and was sinking down on ‘the other side, that 
consciousness came back to. Meg. 

With the first fluttering of the white eyelids, 
the doctor in attendance motioned Stephen 
Maitland away. 

“She xaust not see you,” hesaid. “It might 
give her a shock. Just now we cannot be too 
eareful.of her.” 

This was.agreat disappointment to Maitland, 
but he tried to bear it patiently. 

“Your will nust-be my law,” hesighed. “Oh! 
how I thank Heaven that the terrible stupor is 
broken at last |” 


‘CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


For two long and weary weeks Meg Ralston 
was too il] to leave the shelter of that roof. 

Stephen Maitland took rooms in a lodging- 
house opposite, that he might be nearer at all 
times. 

Great was Meg Ralston’s consternation, when 
consciousness returned to her, to find herself in a 
hospital, with a kindly-faced nurse bending over 
her. ‘ 

“ What has happened ?” she cried. “ Why.am 
Ihere? Ah, let me get back to Miss Churchill. 
She will be so very angry with me.” 

Gently the nurse informed her that she had 
been there a fortnight. She told her how a gentle- 
man had saved her fram the terrible storm, 
bringing her there in his arms, his own coat 
wrapped about her,.and how he had ever since | 
spent his time hanging about the place, feeiag 
with gold those who attended her to do every- 
thing in their power for her, 

“J did not know that there was anyone in this 
whole wide world that would do so much for 
me,” murmured Meg in bewilderment. ‘‘ Please 
thank him for me, kind nurse.” 

“ Nay, you must do that yourself, child,” said 
the woman.smiling. “And let me tell you this: 
he seems.tobe greatly in love with you.” 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“T assure you that it is quite true. Everyaue 
is speaking of .how devoted he is to you. If I 
were you, ’d—— Ah, here he comes now. I 


|| will leave you alone with him to thank him, my 
dear.” 


So saying, the nurse left theroom by an oppo- 
site door from that’ which the person she indi- 
cated had entered. Meg.beard the quick fvot- 





steps approaching; and-turned her white face on 
the pillow. Someone was bending over her. She 
raised her heavy eyelids, and their eyes met. , 

* Little Meg,” he whispered, almost beside him 
self with joy. 

“Mr, Maitland,” she breathed in a low voice of 
awe. 

He caught the thin, wasted hands in his own ; 
his heart was too full for utterance, 

“Can it really be you? Is this a reality, or 
are my senses deceiving me?” she cried, looking 
into the face of the man still bending over her, 
with a world of eagerness written on it. 

i _ answer he pressed the little hands he held 
in his, 

“ Thank Heaven that I happened to be out just 
in time to save you!” he answered fondly. ‘J 
know all, Meg,” he went on, placing his finger 
over her lips that she might not interrupt him 
until he had finished. “Let me tell you this 
much at present: You, no doubt, know all the 
circumstances of how I lost the young wife to 
whom I had been just wedded. That was over a 
year ago, I did not love her, Heaven knows, but 
I wou'd have done my duty by her had she lived. 
I then went abroad, but the memory ef one whom 
I did love haunted me so that I came back to 
find her. I went to the little village home where 
she had lived, and they told me that she bad 
drifted out into the cold, wide world, to earn hex 
daily bread. 

**T searched for her, and I almost ‘wearied 
Heaven with my prayers that 1 might find her, 
when, lo! suddenly my prayer was answered 
most unexpectedly. 

“ Hurrying through the blinding snow in search 
of a poor creature who had aroused my sym- 
pathies, I found that fate had brought me face to 
face with her who is more than life itself to me. 
I had found my lost treasure. 

“Yes, Meg, it was surely fate that brought you 
beneath my grandfather’s roof, that I might tind 
you again.” 

Again he placed his fingers tighUy over her 
lips when she would speak. 

“You are not to eay anything just now, Meg. 
Wait until you are stronger ; then you can talk 
as much as you please. And J shall have some- 
thing else to tell you then. I have had a tele- 
gram to-day which calls me to town, and will 
detain 'me there for a week, perhaps ten days, az 
the business is very important. 1 have made ar- 
rangements for you to remain here during that 
time. The roses will be drifting back into your 
cheeks by that time. I have cnly time to bid 
you good-bye, my little Meg ; I must hurry to 
catch my train. I will write to you. Watch for 
my letter, little girl. It will contain something 
that must not surprise you.” 

Before Meg could answer he had caught the 
little hands again in his'‘warm clasp, covered them 
with kisses, and was gone. 

Meg Ralston tried to collect her scattered 
senses. Her head seemed in a whirl. All that 
had happened within the last few minutes ap- 
peared but the coinage of her own brain. 

When the nurse came in again she found the 
girl feverish with excitemert. 

“Oh, madame,” cried Meg, wiping away the 
tear-drops that would force themselves from her 
blue eyes, “I—I have found in my rescuer au o!d 
friend, a—a very Gear one, and J—I am almost 
overcome by surprise at the knowledge that it was 
he—he who saved me from death; for I should have 
perished in that awful storm if it had not been 


for bim.” Aud Meg buried her face in her hands, 


her slender frame shaking with convulsive throbs. 

“Come, come, my dear; this will never do,” 
said the nurse, gently but. firmly, drawing away 
the little white hands from Meg’s face. “ You 
will be sure to have a relapse if you are not very 
careful. ‘Think how badly that would make the 
young man feel.” 

Meg smiled up at her-through her tears. 

Suddenly a low cry broke from her lips, and 
she started up pale with emotion. 

“Oh, my ! she cried, distressedly ; “I must 
leave here at once, and return to the house from 
which I started that stormy night.” 

“ Quite impossible,” returned her companion. 
“You are not to think about it. Ifyou wish to 
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send for any of your friends, I shall be giad to 
place a messenger at your disposal.” 

“T have no friends. The lady lives there to 
whom I am engaged as companion. I was not 
with her long, but—but I am so much in need of 
the money, for there is some one dependent on my 
earnings who will be turned out of doors unless 
the money to keep a roof over her head is sent 
to her by me. Oh ! I dare not allow myself to 
think what has happened. Poor Maud.” 

“Give me her address, and I will telegraph 
there for you. To be frank with you, the gentle- 
man left a well-filied purse, which he bid us place 
at your disposal, You are to want for no luxury 
that money can purchase for you.” 

Meg listened. She was overcome by the won- 


‘derful kindness of Stephen Maitland. 


He was now, even as he had been in the old 
days, generous to afault. He was the only being 
on this wide earth who held out a helping hand to 
her. 

Her first thought was that she could never 
accept another penny, for she was too much 
indebted to him already. Then came the thought 
of Maud—poor Maud } 

Meg knew that Maud must be in want by this 
time, and there was nothing for it but to accept 
Stephen Maitland’s noble offer to bridge over the 
present difficulty. 

Explaining in a few words the exact situation, 
the pitiful condition of poor Maud Harrington, 
who was no relative of hers, but a waif she 
believed it her duty to share her last dollor with, 
for the girl had lost her reason, she begged the 
nurse to send a telegram in all haste, informing 
the boarding-house keeper that the money for 
Maud’s board would be forthcoming. 

This request was carried out at once, and 
within an hour the answer came back that Meg’s 
telegram had come too late. No money having 


come in time for the girl’s board, she had been 


sent to one of the public asylums, and while en 
route there, by some some means she had made 
her escape, and her whereabouts was then un- 
known. 

Meg's grief was great upon learning this. 

The nurse believed that the bitter sobs which 
shook Meg’s slender frame would give her a 
— that would keep her there for many- 
a-day. 

“There is but one thing to do,” she said, trying 
to console Meg, “‘and that is to get back your 
health and strength as soon as you can, and make 
a search for her, You will find her if you adver- 
tise and offer a reward to any one who will tell 
you of her whereabouts.” 

Surely the money which Stephen Maitland had 
placed at her disposal could not be used for a 
nobler purpose ; and then, if Heaven intended 
her to get well and strong again, she could soon 
pay him the amount borrowed. 

Again the nurse did everything in her power 
to carry out her patient’s wishes. The advertise- 
ment duly appeared in the leading papers, but 
as the days passed, all hope that she would be 
able to find Maud was abandoned. 

On the third day after Stephen Maitland’s 
departure, a long letter came for her. 

“What do you think I have for you Miss 
Ralston ?” said the nuree smilingly. 

** Has the—the letter come that Mr. Maitland 
said he would write?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ That’s just what it is,” was the smiling reply; 
and the thick, white envelope was placed in her 
hands 

“T will leave you alone while you read it, Miss 
Ralston ;’’ and added, smilingly : ‘‘ A young girl 
loves best to be alone when she reads such a letter 
as I imagine this to be. There—there ; don’t 
blush and look so embarraseed.” 

The next moment Meg was alone with Stephen's 
ietter. She broke the seal eagerly, little dreaming 
what it contained, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


As Meg’s fingers closed around the envelope 
that bore that well-remembered chirography, her 
heart began to throb and every pulse to beat, and 
great tear drops filled her eyes. 





She had not dreamed that after so great a 
length of time, and all that had taken place dur- 
ing that period to estrange her heart from Stephen 
Ma‘tland, that a letter from him could move 
her so. ; 

With trembling hands the girl broke the seal, 
drew forth the missive, and slowly unfolded it. 
It was long and closely written :— 


“Dear LITTLE Mea,” it began, “I know that 
the contents of this letter will surprise you, but 
the thoughts born of longings impossible to sup- 
press, even though I would, fill my brain to over- 
flowing and must find utterance in these pages. « 

“There are many men who can express their 
heart-thoughts in burning words, but this boon is 
not given to me. I can only tell you my hopes 
and fears and longings in the old, conventional 
words ; but the earnest wish is mine that they 
may find an echo in your heart, little girl. 

“With your woman’s quick wit you must have 
read my secret—which everyone else seems to 
have discerned—and that is, I love you, dear— 
love you with all the strength of my heart. 

“JT wonder, Meg, if you could ever care enough 
for me to marry me. 

“There, the words are written at last. I in- 
tended them to seem so impressive, but they read 
far too coldly on the white paper to express the 
world of tenderness in my soul which would make 
them eloquent if I could but hold your hands 
clasped tightly in my own at this moment and 
whisper them to you. But let me try to tell you, 
dear, as well as words can, how much you are to 
me. 

 €T know not how the love first grew, 

I know not whether love it be ; 

But when I met you first, a new 
Sweet sense of peace awoke in me. 

~~ the dark, the weary gloom 
Was lifted in a moment’s space ; 

The light of heaven was in the room, 
God's light upon your sunny face.’ 


“Tf you can but care for me, dear Meg, I shall 
be the happiest man the whole world holds, Your 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ will mean life or death for me. 

“T cannot think, after all that I have gone 
through, that Heaven would be so cruel as to have 
me hope for your love in vain. When I come to 
you, Meg, I shall ask you for my answer. I am 
an impatient lover; I count the long days and 
hours that must wing their slow flight by until 
we meet again. 

“T am coming to you with the prayer on my 
lips that, if your answer is ‘yes,’ you will make 
me the happiest man the whole wide world holds 
by consenting to an immediate marriage. 

“T will not take you to the home of my mother, 
Meg, dear, for I quite believe you would be hap- 
pier with me elsewhere. There isa beautiful little 
cottage in the suburbs of the city, with Gothic 
windows, porches overrun with honeysuckle and 
climbing roses, and a beautiful green lawn inter- 
sected by white winding paths in summer but 
now lying almost buried in great snow-drifts. It 
is still a charming, home-like place. By the time 
that this letter reaches you I will have purchased 
it, so confident am I that I can win you, little 


eg. 

* T shall set workmen upon it at once, to make 
a veritable fairy’s bower of it ere you behold it, 
and it will be ready for us by early spring. 

“We will spend the intervening time—which 
will be our hoveymoon—either abroad, or as best 
pleases you. Your will shall be my law. I will 
make you so happy, Meg, that you will never 
regret the hour in which you gave your heart 
to me. 

“A friend of mine—a very dear friend, a chum 
of my early boyhood days—was married yester- 
day, and I, Meg, was his best man. 

“As I stood before the altar and watched his 
happy eyes as they rested on his lovely young 
bride—Heaven forgive me!—oh, how I envied 
him! Not that I was in love with the fair young 
girl by his side, but I wished I was the bridegroom 
standing there, and you the bride, sweet Meg. I 
sat at my window all that night, and smoked and 
smoked ; and as I watched the white wreaths curl 
upward, I settied in my own mind the great pro- 
blem of my life. I had lived such a loveless 
existence. In that hour— 





«< ¢ All that was noble, or sweet, or tender, 
Whatever within me was strong and true, 
Merged into perfect, complete surrender, 
I made over my life my soul to you. 


‘© © T would rather walk by your side in trouble 


Than sit on the throne, a mighty King, 
And the love that I give you to-day is double 
The worth of the love that I used to sing.’ 


“T want you to think over all that 1 have 
written, and it is not half that is in my heart. 
Will you write me a few lines, Meg, if you feel 
strong enough? for you do not know how I 
hunger to hear from you. I shall watch for it as 
a shipwrecked mariner watches for a sail, as a 
thirsty traveller longs and watches for an oasis in 
the dreary desert, as only a lover can watch 
for the missive that bids him live for happiness, 
or shatters his hopes forever. 

‘* It will take but a day for this letter to reach 
you, and another must elapse ere I can hear from 
you. They will be two days hard for me to endure, 
Meg. When a man isin love—deeply, desperately 
in love—it is madness for him to attempt to do 
any kind of business, as his mind is not in it, he 
can think of but one object—the girl whom he 
idolises. His one hope is to be near her, his one 
prayer is that her love is his, in return for the 
mighty affection that sways his whole being, and 
leads him into the ideal—the soul-world, which 
throws the halo of memory and anticipation 
around the image of her whom he loves. 

“T will close my letter, Meg, by saying : think 
of me often, remember me in your prayers. 

««« Forget me not, but let m: t 1 4 
ry a soft r+ Fam beilight or the raind, 
y 


And like a touched 
My voice abel whisper we wind— 
Forget me not!’ 
* Yours lovingly, 
“ STEPHEN LAND,” 


Meg Ralston read the letter through, the colour 
coming and going on her face, her heart aglow. 
Once, twice, thrice she read it through, then, 
with a little sob, she pressed it closely to her 
breast, buried her burning face in the pillow, and 


.cried as though that little heart of hers would 


break for very joy. 

Was it true that Heaven had answered the 
prayer that had been on her lips night and day 
in that dim past ? 

“Stephen Maitland loves me!” Meg whispered 
the words over and over again to herself, wonder- 
ing if she should not awake presently and find it 
only an empty dream. 

“What can he see in me to love,” she murmured, 
with a little sob—“ I who am so humble and 
insignificant,—he so noble, handsome and 
wealthy ?” 

Oh! it couldn’t be that Heaven had worked 
such a miracle as to make Stephen Maitland love 
her and want to marry her. 

She had worshiped him from afar off, as a 
mortal worships a divinity and at the same time 
realises that the universe lies between them, not 
even daring to dream that the object of his affec- 
tion will notice him. She wondered that he should 
be in doubt as to what her answer would be. 

Unlike most girls of her age, she had long since 
given up the hope that there was a lover in store 
for her who would some day become her husband, 
and who would love and cherish her.. 

When Stephen Maitland married Lina, the 
heart in her bosom seemed to wither away and 
die within her. She said to herself that she 
should never love anyone again, but would look 
forward to a life of hard work ; that she would, 
after a little while, be old, white-haired and 
wrinkled, like so many of the women she had 
noticed who had to toil for their bread in this 
dreary world. 

She had bidden good-bye to the rosy day- 
dreams that had gladdened her life like 
glinting summer sunshine ; she must never again 
dream how blissful it would be to have a happy 
home, and to have a husband to love her, to hold 
her hands clasped in his as she knelt before a 
glowing grate fire on a low hassock at his feet, 
listening to his hopes and plans for the future 
which they were to share with each other. 

And now, through the darkness, Heaven had 
sent the one man in all the world whom she 
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cared for, bearing the lamp of fate in his hands, 
to search for her and find her, and make the 
world a paradise for her. q 

He wes waiting for her answer. She smiled at 
the thought. 

“My darling Steve, my love, my king, as 
Pe | it could be anything else but yes—yes, a 
thousand times yes |” she murmured. 

But even in this moment of ecstatic joy, the 
aword of destiny, which had been hanging by but 
a thread, fell swiftly and unerringly upon her 
hapless golden head, She had had but a brief 
dream of ecstatic happiness too sweet, too 
beautiful to last ; then the awakening came. 

Heaven pity and help her in her mortal 
anguish, for in this moment she remembered that 
she had given Stephen’s mother her sacred 
promise, nay, her vow, that she would never cross 
her son's path again. 

Oh! the sorrow of it, the wild, bitter sorrow 
of it! She bad signed her own death-warrant, 
signed away all future ae by the stroke 
of the pen Stephen's mother had placed in her 


hand. 
(To be continued.) 








A WOMAN'S TRIAL. 


—=0$—= 


Captain Bertran's wife, Lily, was a frail, 
delicate young woman, with blue eyes, brown 
hair, an’ a soft, low voice. 

“Tn fact, she looks as if a breath of wind 
would blow her overboard,” said the Captain 
one morning to his mate, as they stood on the 
quarter-deck of his ship, the Flying Arrow, which 
was standing along past the coast of Lower 
Guinea, Africa, on her way to the Cape of Good 
H 


ope. 

“Aye,” said the mate, glancing toward the 
pretty wife, who sat not far off, talking to her 
son, & little boy of six years. “But in spite of 
what you say, I have no doubt she has courage. 
Her accompanying you_om a sea voyage proves 
that.” 

rage ! She has noneat all, I have known 
ightened by a mouse! You yourself 
witnessed her terror in the storm we had a few 


days ago. 

“T think I have heard you say she is a good 
shot with the rifle?” 

“Yes; all habit. Her father was a great 
sportsman, and he taught her not to be afraid of 
@ gun. But she would tremble at the thought 
of shooting a bird—that I know. She could never 
be persuaded to fire at anything but a wooden 
target.” 

“In case of an emergency, however——” 

“Nonsense, man!” laughed the Captain. 
“* She would be as women always are in time of 
peril—too flurried—too excited to do anything, 
howmuchscevershe might have the wish to be 
otherwise, But I like her none the less for this 
feminine failing,” added Bertram, who, being a 
atrong, powerful, decided man, seemed an excel- 
lent match for his frail-looking, gentle partner. 

“But persons like her sometimes show more 
real courage than larger and more maseuline 
women.” 

“All bosh! People say that, but they seldom 
really think so.” 

On the day after this conversation a gale from 
the west drove the ship towards the coast, com- 
pelling the Captain to anchor within a hundred 
yards of the land, in a small sheltered bay, to 
save his craft from going ashore. 

By the next morning the gale had subsided, 
but the breeze soon fell away to a dead calm, 
preventing the skipper from sailing. 

He had lowered his gig to enable some of his 
men to repair certain damage which the cabin- 
wiudow had sustained during the tempest. 

At night the men not having yet finished 
their work, the boat was left astern, with the 
warp attached to a pin aboard. 

Little Thomas, the Captain’s six-year-old son, 
in the cabin just after the men left the 
war, 

The night was very dark, and none of the 
“cupants of the craft observed the movements 





of the youngster, who, when the cabin was de- 
serted, opened the window, seized the warp of 
the boat and, drawing the latter close to the 
vessel, got into it. 

An hour later, Mrs. Bertram, missing her little 
boy, went on deck to look for him, 

But she could not find him. 

The Captain and his men joined in the search, 
but it was soon evident that he was not aboard. 

At length it was discovered that the boat 
which been left astern was gone. The pin to 
which the warp had been fastened was found 
broken, showing that the boat had got adrift. 

“TI see,” said the Captain. “Thomas must 
have got into the bat, and began pulling on the 
rope, in this way parting the pin.” 

“ My boy ! my boy!” cried Mrs, Bertram, in 
ap, ich. “Where ishe? Where can he be?” 

e Captain tried to laugh away her fears. 

“The boat 4 drifted — said he. “The 
current sets that way. "t worry, Lily; we 
will soon have him back.” . 

He lowered a boat, and was soon making for 
the shore, with a crew, one of the men 
standing in the bow, holding up a large lantern, 
which threw a broad gleam across the water. 

The sailors were soon ashore, but they saw 
nothing of the boat. 

They shouted the little boy’s name again and 
again, but there came no response. 

Far along the shore they pulled, but they dis- 
covered no sign either of the boy or the gig. 

For hours they vainly continued the search. 

“What surprises me,” said an old sailor, 
“is that we did not hear the little fellow sing 
out, when he found himself going adrift, Can it 
be, sir, he fell over and was drowned right under 
the ship's stern ?” 

‘Bertram bowed his head on his hands and 


groaned, 

“T have had that same thought,” he said. 

It was past midnight when the searchers re- 
turned aboard. The poor mother, as pale as 
death, seemed almost ready to swoon, when she 
learnt that no trace of the little one had been 
found, . 

“We will look again in the morning,” said 
the Captain. ‘“ Don’t despond, Lily.” 

All that night he endeavoured to soothe his 
wife ; but her anguish was almost beyond en- 
durance, such as no pen could describe. 

At daylight the Capfain had his boat down 


again. 
Besides the crew, it new contained Mrs. Bert- 
ram, who had insisted on accompanying the 


After along search, the boat was discovered 
among some rocks, where the breakers had 
almost dashed it to pieces. 

Had little Thomas heen drowned, or had he 
contrived to get out of the boat and reach the 
sandy beach, a few feet distant ? 

A cry of joy escaped the vigilant mother. 

She pointed to the sand, where the impressions 
of little shoes, not yet washed away, were visible. 

Leaving two men in charge of the boat, the 
Captain, followed by his wife and the rest of the 
crew, and armed with a loaded rifle which he had 
brought with him from the ship, made his way 
inland. There was a thicket a short distance 
beyond the beach, and this the party entered. 

The ground was marshy in some places, and 
the tracks of the lost boy were occasionally seen. 

Following these traces carefully, the party at 
length beheld, ahead of them, a small opening, 
and there, not a hundred yards off, apparently 
asleep, on the bank of a shaliow stream, they 
beheld little Thomas ! 

He lay upon his side, his cheek resting upon 
one arm, his long curls streaming on the ground. 

The rosy, healthy colour upon his face at once 
convinced his mother that he was unharmed and 
well. 

At first the happy woman could not utter a 
word for very joy. 

Then, with a cry of gladness, with outstretched 
arms, she ran towards the slumberer. 

But she had not taken ten steps, when her 
cheeks blanched, and an exclamation of dismay 
escaped the whole party. 

*An enormous crocodile had slowly lifted its 
hideous proportions from amongst the long reeds 





fringing the lower part of the bank, and was now 
crawling towards the sleeper. 

The animal, half covered with mud and green 
slime, presented an appearance at once uncouth 
and horrible. 

It was fully twenty feet in length, its body 
covered with rough, i tar scales, its legs 
spotted, its claws sharp oan crooked. 

The pos wide open, revealed rows of sharp 
teeth which were not close together, but a little 
apart. Each of its eyes, of an oval shape, and 
of a fiery blood-red hue, looked as if separated 
by a dark line, which gave to it an aspect of in- 
describable ferocity and voraciousness. 

The terrible jaw was already within a few feet 
of the sleeping child's head. 

Before the most active of the sailors could 
reach it, the teeth would close over that bri 
face ; those golden curls would disappear in that 
ugly mouth for ever ! 

bn captain stopped and quickly raised his 
rifle. 

* Fire, fire, fur heaven's sake!” screamed his 
wife. 

But Bertram’s hand shook. Even had it been 
steady, he would not have dared tw fire, leet his 
bullet should strike his boy instead of the 
crocodile. 

He was a good shot, but so near was the fierce 
animal to the sleeper, that the chances were ten 
to one that he would hit the child. 

Lily understood the cause of her husband's 
hesitation. 

Meanwhile the frightful teeth of the crocodile 
were now within a few feet of the boy; the 
bloodshot eyes snapped with greed and ferocity. 

In a few seconds more the little one must be- 
come the monster's victim. 

And now over the mother's face there came an 
expression of iron firmness, 

From the quaking hands of her excited husband 
who, still fearful of hitting the child, could not 
bring himself to fire, she snatched the rifle, 
raised it, and took aim at the crocodile’s eye. 

Like a statue she stood for an instant ; then 
the sharp report of the rifle smote upon the air, 
the teeth of the crocodile closed with a click, 
its head dropped to the earth, it smote the bank 
afew moments with its hard tail, and then fell 
on its side—dead ! 

The mother’s aim had been true; the bullet 
had struck the target, had penetrated the mon- 
ster’s eye, and lodged inits brain. 

Such a cheer as then went up to the sky was 
never heard before. 

But Mrs. Bertram thought of nothing just 
then but her child. 

The report of the rifle had waked him, and he 
was soon in his mother’s arms. 

His story was to this effect :—After he got 
into the boat, he had commenced to pull on the 
warp-rope, which, suddenly parting, he fell back- 
ward, striking his head against a thwart. 

He was stunned, and for some time after he 
was so confused that he hardly realized what had 
taken place, but lay with dizzy brain, perfectly 
still. 

When at last he realized his situation, he was 
too far off to make his feeble voice heard. When 
the boat struck the rocks, he got out on the sand. 

After vainly shouting, he thought he would try 
and get nearer theship. He left the beach, and 
wandered about for awhile ; then he became very 
drowsy near the close, marshy thicket, and so 
lay down and fell asleep. 

“Aye, aye, my boy ” said the Captain, “and 
you may thank your mother for saving your 
life. Lily,’’ he continued, turning to her, after 
they arrived aboard ship, “ Heaven bless you ! 
You have proved yourself a noble creature. The 
other day I thought and expressed the thought, 
that one so frail and usually so timid as you 
could never be brought toshow courage. Now 
I perceive and acknowledge my mistake, for you 
have shown me that the softest and most gentle 
woman may, in certain situations, exhibit more 
firmness and resolution than a strong man.” 








Rar.way Tickers can be used in America like 
cash, 
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FACETLE. 


A THEATRICAL manager more than any other 
man is known by the company he keeps. 

Jounny: “Do you say your prayers every 
night?” Jimmy: “Ido whenever I’ve got to 
sleep in the folding-bed. 

Customsr : “ Why do you refer to this fold- 
ing-bed as ‘she’?” Clerk: “ Because, sir, there 
is no danger of its shutting up.” 

First Tramr: “ Hallo, old pal! Ain’t seen 
you for two months. What you been doing?” 
Second Tramp : “ Been doing time.’”” 

Dick (translating imto French): “Say, Tow, 
what is the French for war horse?” Tom: 
“ Why, er-er-hors de combat, I think.” 

Mavp: “Hew is it that you and your husband 
get along so well together?” Violet: “Oh, I 
never cook and he never talks politics.” 

Mrs. WitHersy: “What did your cook do? 
Go off in a huff?” Mrs. Plankington: “ No, 
she went off in my tailor-made gown.” 

“Wasnt that a moving sermon on domestic 
charities by Dr. Monthly?” “Yes, indeed ; 
old Skynflynt actually dropped a tear in the 


plate.” 
Sue: “Really, now, aren’t you a married 
man?” He: “No. Why?” She: “Oh, you 


have such a settled look.” He: “Yes; I’ve 
been refused by thirteen girls.” 

TADELLS (as he takes his seat at a restaurant 
table): “I’m hungry enough to eat friea 
bark.” Waiter: “I'm sorry, sir, but we have no 
sausage to-day.” 

THE young melodramatist, telling the story of 
his play to the manager, said: “As the robbers 
crawl in at the window the clock strikes one.” 
Manager: “Good! Which one?” 

Passtna along, a stage-struck youth tore his 
coat on a nail in a barrel—seeing which, he 
struck an attitude and exclaimed, “See what a 
rent the envious cask has made!” 

ArricaN ExpPLorer (among cannibals) soli- 
loquises: “ King Anuzza has invited me to 
dinner to-day. Perhaps it will be safer not to 
go—can’t just tell how it’s meant.” 

“No,” said Mrs, Great Riches, “we don’t 
mind expense when it comes to our library. 
Some of the books, I am informed, are printed 
from diamond type.” 

A youna lady while on her way to be married 
was run over and killed. A confirmed old maid 
savagely remarked, “She has avoided a more 
lingering and horrible destiny.” 


Gent: “ Why don’t you go to work?” 
Tramp: “I ain’t able to work.” Gent: 
“What's the matter with you?” Tramp: “I 


was born that way.” 


Guapys: “I hope, dearest, that you will 


never contract any debts.” Jack: ‘ Never.” 
Gladys: “George, are you sure?” Jack: 
“ Positive! I always expand my debts,” 


First Little Girl: “Has your sister begun 
takin’ music lessons yet?” Second Little Girl : 
“‘She’s takin’ somefin’ on th’ piano, but I can’t 
tell yet whether it’s music or typewritin’,” 

Mrs. Inquisttive: “ Your husband must be 
eirning more than he used to. I see you have a 
new sealskin jacket.” Mrs. Straightface: “No, 
indeed. He’s learned how to fix the gas meter.” 

Smituson : “ Where did you lunch to-day?” 
Brownly : “I was invited at Mrs. Lightly’s ; very 
esthetic, you know.” Smithson: “Well, if 
that’s the case, come in and have something to 
eat with me.” 

TraInMAKER: “I’ve got twice as good a line 
of goods as I had last year. Every year means 
a marked improvement in our goods.”  Cus- 
tomer: “Then I guess I'll wait until next 
year.” 

Hovusekeerer: “I don’t see why a big, able- 
bodied man like you should be begging for a 
living.” Tramp: “To tell yeh th’ truch, mum, 


folks is becomin’ so hard-hearted that a gent has 
got ter be big an’ able-bodied: to beg without 
gettin’ hurt.” 





GENTLEMAN (to house agent): “The great 
disadvantage is that the house is so damp.” 


House Agent: “ Disadvantage, sir? Advantage 
I call it. In case of fire it wouldn't be so likely 
to burn!” 


A TEACHER was explaining to a little gizsl 
how the trees developed their foliage in spring- 
time. “Ah, yes,” said the wee miss, “I under- 
stand ; they keep their summer clothes in their 
trunks.” 

Motuer: “My daughter, I’m astonished at 
your conduct with Mr. Campbell. I distinctly 
heard him kiss you twice.” Daughter: “Non- 
sense, ma. You know very well the conservatory 
has an echo,” 

“Goop-MoRNING, Uncle Charies! Did you 
sleep well? I'm afraid your bed wasrather bard 
and uneven, but——” “Oh, it was all right, 
thanks. I.got upneow and then during the night 
and rested a bit you know !” 

He: “Suppose, darling, I was one of those 
husbands who always come down late in the 
morning, and then grumble because the coffee is 
cold.” She: “ Weil, dear, I should make it hot 
for you.” 

“Don't you think ‘dear’ a tame word?” “It 
is, in the vocabulary of Jove. But when it is 
applied to the price of a woman’s dress it assumes 
a strength that inspires the average husband 
with terror.” 

“T say, Davie,” said one boy to another in a 
Scottish town, “our meenister wus veesitin’ us 
last nicht.” “Pat! wis he really?” was the 
reply. “Our meenister dina come an’ see us until 
we're deid.” 

“He: “Remember that you have promised 
solemnly to be a sister to me.” She: “Yes; 
but you mustn’t‘act as if you thought you were 
the only relative of that kind I have in the 
world.” 

“Wao makes the laws, father?” “Our 
legislators, my son.” ‘Well, then, what are 
lawyers for?” “They are created, my boy, 
to explain to the legislators the meaning of their 
laws.” 

“Do you suppose you could do the landlord in 
the ‘Lady of Lyons’?” said a manager to a 
seedy actor in search of an engagement. “I 
should think I might, I have done a great many 
landlords in my time,” was the reply. 

“T propose,” said a phonetic reformer, ‘ to 
abolish the unnecessary letters ‘ue’ in all werds 
that end with them, so that tongue will be tong 
and plague plag.” ‘How about glue?” saida 
critic. 

“T HFARD an alarm of fire, I think,” he said, 
‘in the theatre, “and I must go out and see about 
it.” Returning after fifteen minutes: “ It wasn’t 
a fire,” he said, shortly, ‘“ Nor water,” said she, 
still more briefly. 

Patient’s Wire: “If you cannot decide what 
is the matter with my husband, hadn’t you 
better call in some other physicians for con- 
sultation?” Family Doctor: ‘Mercy, no, 
madam. My ideas are confused enough already.” 

Soe: “You must take supper with us to- 
night, and then you can ask my father for my 
hand.” He: “Do you think it wiil be a good 
time?” She: “Excellent. The girl is away, 
and I shall cook the supper. He won't risk 
having me stay around to try it again.” 

“You would not think,” he exclaimed, point- 
ing to a miserable wreck who was leaning up 
against the bar of the café, “that that man was 
once the most famous editor in the country.” 
“T would not, indeed,” replied Hobson. “Then 
you would be right. He never was.” 

“T THrnk the Pilgrim mothers had a harder 
time than the Pilgrim fathers,” said Hicks. 
“Why ?” queried Dickson. “Why, they not 
only had to endure the same privations as the 
Pilgrim fathers, but they had to get along with 
the Pilgrim fathers as well.” 

At THE CouRT-MARTIAL.—Captain: “Then I 
am to understand that the accused offered you a 
cigar when you were doing sentry duty?” “ Yes, 
your honour.” “And you declined?” “Yes, to 
command, your honour.” “ And what reply did 
youmake?” “You are an ass, yourhonour !” 





“ Excuse me,” said the young business man to 
the typewriter, “ but I'd like to make a sugges- 
tion.” “ What isit!” she asked. ‘ Yow ought 
to try your skill as a peacemaker.” “ Iidon’t 
understand.” “In your letters TI mean. You 


nouns and verbs don’t seem to quite &gree.” 

Farner: “Cooking schools are of some use, 
after all. This cake is delicious.” Daughter 
“Tsit? I thought it would bea terrible failure.’ 
“Why so?” “TI told Bridget exactly how to 
make it, and she went and made it some other 
way.” 

“ Ygs,” said the young student, theughtfully, 
“when I get interested in a subject I never stop 
until I have embraced it thoroughly.” ‘ That’s 
nice,” was his sweetheart’s aesitating reply. “J 
wish I were an interesting subject.” Amd she 
was, 

Youne Swett: “ I need a suit of clothes, Mr, 
Cutaway, but I'ma little hard——” Cutaway: 
“No use talking, sir, I can’t furnish ‘em.” 
“ Well, I hardly thought you could furnish what 
I want, fon, as I was about to say, I’m a little 
hard to please, and when a man pays cash down, 
you know, he wants the best. Good day, sir.” 

Tue trolley car had run over Chollie’s foot, 
and the surgeon had declared an ampucation 
necessary. Chollie beckoned feebly to his man, 
who stood apart, weeping. “Bwing the doctah a 
chair, Hopkins,” saidthe.noble young hero. “It 
is such doosid bad form for a man to stand while 
carving.” 

“Wuo is your doctor, George ¢” “ Dr. Smooth- 
man.” “How did you come to have that hare- 
brained creature?” “Oh, my wife once asked 
him if he could tell why she always had cold feet, 
and he told her that they were so small that they 
couldn’t hold blood enough to keep them warm. 
She wouldn’t have any other doctor now.” 

A LAWYER who was sometimes forgetful, 
having been to plead the cause of an 
offender, began by saying: “I know the prisoner 
at the bar, and he bears the character of being a 
most consummate and impudent scoundrel !” 
Here somebody whispered to him that the 
prisoner was his client, when he immediaicly 


continued : “ But what great and good man ever 


lived who was not calumniated by many of his 
contemporaries ?” 

New Giri: “ Please, sir, the missus is out, 
and I can’t do a thing with the baby. He cries 
all the time.” Mr. Winks: “Humph! Some- 
thing must be done. Let me see. Thsare’s an 
idiot asylum only a few squares away. Serd up 
for one of the female inmates to come down here 
at once, I'll pay all charges.” “ But what, do 
you waut of such a creatura as that?” “I 
think maybe she will be able to make baby talk 
to her until hia mother returns.” 

Oxp Gent: “On the eve of your marriage let 
me give you a piece of advice. Remember when 
your wife’s next birthday comes, and give her a 
handsome present.” . Young Man: -“ Yes, of 
course.” ‘Give her the best your pocket can 
buy every birthday, but at Christmas, New 
Year’s, and such times, give her only inexpensive 
little tokens. Form that habit.” “Yes; but 
why?” “Itwill pay.” “Ipresumeso.” “ Yes. 
In a few years you can begin to forget the birth- 
days, and she won't say a word.” ; 

An Irishman in a mixed company was neti!ed 
by the remark that his countrymen seldom 
answered a question in a straightforward manner, 
and challenged proof. The person who had made 
the statement offered to bet a couple of bottles of 
wine for the benefit of the company that the 
complainant would not give direct answers to 
three simple questions. The representative of 
Hibernia at once accepted the wager, and the 
test was applied forthwith. “Were you 
respectably brought up?” ‘‘I was,”—this was 
said emphatically. “ Did you ever attend schoo! 
in your youth?” “I did,”’—this was «aid 
anxiously and expectantly. “Can you spell 
‘cat’?” “Can I spell ‘cat’?”—this with all 
the contemptuous inflection that language could 
convey ; and the roar of laughter had lasted 4 
full minute before the astonished Celt realized 
ihat his night’s expenditure had been increa:ed 
by the cost of two bottles of wine. 
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SOCIETY. 


BALMORAL is being got ready for the Queen. 

Tue largest diamond in the world is the Rajah 
of Borneo, weighing 367 grains. 

Ir is possible ‘that the Princess of Wales and 
her two youngest. daughters will spend the 
entire summer in Seotland with the Duchess of 
Fife. 

Tue Subtan of Tu: is an excellent pianist, 
and spends five hours Bvery day practising. He 
devotes. couple of shours daily to teaching his 
daughter how to play. 

Dontxc the Queen's next residence at Windsor 
Sir Henry Ewart, General Lynedoch Gardiner, 
and General Du Platare tobe the Equerries in 
Waiting on Her Majesty. 

Tue Emperor of China’s English studies 
advance rapidly, mnch to the disgust of the 
Conservative Court.officials opposed to Western 
ideas. His Majesty is also learning French. 

Tae Schiloss of Babelsburg, near Potsdam, 
which was the favourite country residence of the 
old Emperor William, has been lent by the pre- 
sent Emperor'to Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia, 

Amonast the suitors to the hand of the Queen 
of Italy at ‘the-same time as Prince Humbert, 
was Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, afterwards 
to be more-wa known as King of Roumania, 
and husband of the romantic Queen “Carmen 
Sylva.” 

A curious needle is in possession of Queen 
Victoria. Itwae made'at the celebrated needle 
manufactory at Red@ditch, anid represents the 
Trajan columu in miniature. Scenes from the 
Queen's life are depicted on the needle, so finely 
cut that they are only discernible through a 
microscope. 

Tue latest in Paris fashions is an “Eton” 
jacket. without Mining, made of Shetland wool in 
pale colours ; sleeves very big and voluminous 
above, with little pleats at the wrists ; military 
galon trimming in mohair, made in two shades 
with some little:touches of goid to give it bright- 
ness ; bellekirt trimmed with the same galon as 
the jacket, . 

Wits the Arabian widows it appears to be the 
custom that on the eve of.the second marriage 
the would-be bride.gees to the grove of her late 
husband ‘ana s*thatvhe will not be offended. 
As a sort of propery offering, she pours over 
the grave the water which she has brought in 
goats’ skins, after which she is apparently free to 
act as she chooses. 

Tue Duke of York made himself much liked 
in Rome at the festivities for the silver wedding 
of the King and Queen of Italy. His Royal 
Highness represented the Queen with quiet 
dignity, and was very cordial with his august 
cousin of Germany .and with the handsome 
Empress. @ueen Margherita, who has but 
one son, and he not very strong, was much 
taken with the Duke of York, whose manner 
very much resembles in fascination that of his 
father. 

Tue iPalace at Athens where the Princess of 
Wales stayed is an immense quadrangular edifice, 
which was built early in the reign of King Otho, 
who caused the state apartments to be deco- 
rated by artists frem Munich. It isa very ugly 
building, mor has the interior any features 
worthy of praise, The rooms are large and most 
luxuriously furnished, and in King George’s 
private library is kept his rare and splendid 
collection of French novels. There are two 
private chapels, the one for those belonging to 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and the other is 
used for the Lutheran services. The extensive 
Srounds, which are thickly wooded, are quite 
delightful, and the gardens are most elaborately 
laid out. There are beautiful views of the 
Acropolis and of the surrovnding hills. The 
Tose-garden is a notable feature, and there is 
along walk under a trellis of vines and creep- 
ing plants, which afford a complete shade on the 
brightest day. The Palace grounds literally 
Swarm with nigh‘ingales, 





STATISTICS. 


THREE thousand marriages are performed every 
day all over the world. 

In the square mile area of the city of London 
301,000 persons work each day. 

THE catacombs at Rome contain the remains 
of about six million human beings ; those.at Paris 
of some three millions, 

Trary loses annually 1 seaman in every 400; 
France 1 in every 330 ; Germany 1 in every 225 ; 
Norway and Sweden 1 in every 270 ; and England 
1 in every 64. 





GEMS. 


Ir you camnet win mankind’s approbation, bé 
satisfied with your own. 

PHILOSOPHY is nothing but discretion. 
Gratitude is the-soul on which joy thrives. 

THE most tired people are those who never do 
any work. They are positively tired of doing 
nothing, and are too lazy to cure themselves. 

Some people are never comfortable unless they 
are making others uncomfortable, They do not 
burst out in electric flashes of wrath and thunder- 
storms of passion, but keep up an incessant drizzle 
of sullenness. They chill all their associates and 
dampen their spirits, and keep on doing so day 
after day, without. the relief of an exhilarating 
burst of temper er the genial sunshine that 
follows a storm, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemon Jam.—4lbs. of lemons, 6lbs. of sugar, 
four teacups water. Grate the yellow part of the 
rind of the lemons, then:take away all the white 
part of the skin very carefully—it-.is not used. 
Cut the lemons in quarters, and take out all the 
seeds, Cut the pulp upinto small pieces. Put 
all this in the jellypan—that is, the pulp free of 
seeds, the grated rind, the sugar and water ; boil 
and stir often for half an hour, when it should be 
ready. 


BreEAD Puppinc.—}lb. bread crumbs, 1 des- 
sertspoon butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 eggs, 
2 breakfast cups milk. Put the crumbs in a 
basin, and boil the milk and pour it over the 
crumbs, add the sugar, the butter, and let it 
stand for 15 minutes, then stir in the yolks of the 
eggs and mix thoroughly. Beat the whites up 
very stiffly and stir them in. Pour all into a pie 
dish, and bake in a stove oven half an hour. A 
little flavouring may be added when the eggs are 
put in, 

TREACLE Beer.—In 2 quarts of boiling water 
put 1lb. of treacle or molasses, stir together till 
well mixed, then add 6 or 8 quarts of cold water 
with a teaspoonful of yeast ; put it into a close 
cask, cover with a coarse cloth two or three times 
double, and it will -be fit to drink in two cr three 
days. It may also be bottled. Another way :— 
Boil lb. of hops in 18 gallons of water, add 7Ibs. 
of treacle, and stir until dissolved. Strain, and 
when cool ferment with 4lb.. of yeast; a little 
cayenne boiled with the hops is an improvement 
in winter, Try through your local druggist. 

Snow Cusrarp.—Soak one-half box gela- 
tinean hour in one cup cold water. Then add 
one cup sugar, two cups boiling water, and boil 
three minutes, then pour out. When cool and 
on the point of congealing, stir in gently the 
well-beaten whites of four eggs. Continue 
stirring until it begins to stiffen, then pour into a 
mould. Put in a cold place. Make this in the 
evening. Next morning make a custard of forr 
yolks, one cup sugar and four cups milk. Boil 
until rich and thick, and pour into a glass bowl. 
Flavour with lemon or vanilla. When perfectly 
eold turn the snow jelly from the mould carefully 
on top of it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue shark is the oldest type of fish. 

CHINESE history begins 4,593 years ago. 

Monkeys are esteemed a delicacy by tigers. 

Tea-LEAVES dried by electricity are said to be 
of better flavour than when dried by the old 
method. 

From a spider, of a Madagascar species, in 
twenty-seven days three miles of workable silk 
were obtained. 

THE winter temperature of the interior of 
Greenland is supposed to fall 75 deg., or even 90 
deg., below zero. 

Ir is said that the Turks were thefirst people 
to bury their dead in cemeteries adorned with 
ornamental headstones, 

On thedeath of a person in Madrid it is the 
general custom to close for nine days one of the 
outer doors of that person’s late residence. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT is the only celebrate? 
man of history of whom it may be truthfully 
said—He was born in Europe, died in Asia, and 
is buried in Africa. 

Hanitval drunkards are cared for in an effect- 
ive way in Norway aud Sweden. The penalty is 
imprisonment, and duriog incarceration they are 
fed on bread-and-wine, no water being allowed. 

AN antelope is as curious as a woman. If the 
hunter will lie down in the grass and wave a red 
handkerchief, a band of axtelopes ‘will keep 
circling around until wiihin reasonable distance 
for a safe shot. 

In one sense stones grow ; in another they do 
not. The crystal may become longer and larger, 
but. the boulder on the road side will not 
increase @ hair's breadth in length or width in 
the next 10,000 years. 

Every branch of the equine family ‘has been 
made useful except the zebras, which are still 
simply hunted for their skins, or, if captured 
alive, are used simply for exhibition purposes in 
menageries and zoological gardens. 

THE Jews in Bohemia, numbering now 94,479, 
constituted a separate community till 1848. 
Most of the restrictions placed upon them were 
removed that year, when they were placed on an 
equality with the rest of the Austrian citizens. 

CATERPILLARS infesting tree-tops may now be 
attended to by electricity. Alternate wires of 
zinc and copper, half an inch apart, are put 
around the trunk and attached to an electric 
battery. The resulting shock kills the cater- 
pillars. 

To be told that we are separated from the 
molten liquid with which the earth is filled by a 
crust only eighteen miles in thickness is at first 
thought a little alarming, That, however, is the 
view to which scientists lend the weight of their 
authority. 

Every day in the week is set apart by various 
nations for public worship. Sunday by the 
Christians, Monday by the Greeks, Tuesday by 
the Persians, Wednesday by the Assyrians, 
Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by the Turks, 
and Saturday by the Jews. 

LarcE birds, like other big animals, are steadily 
going, and all may soon disappear from the earth. 
It is believed that the lammergeyer, or Alpine 
vulture, has become completely extinct in 
Switzerland, a solitary female specimen, which 
had dwelt on the Biotchhorn during the last 25 
years, having at last failen a victim to poison. 

A SCIENTIFIC paper describes how to make ice 
on a small scale. Touch the convex side of a 
watch crystal upon water, so as to leave a drop. 
hanging on the glass. Pour a little ether into 
the concave and blow upon it. The rapid 
evaporation of the ether will render the glass so 
cold that the drop of water will be frozen. 

TuE peasants of Northern Germany say that 
to-whistle in the evening will make the angels 
angry, whilst the Icelanders consider whistling 
as disrespectful to the Creator. Arabs declare 
that after puckering the mouth for whistling, it 
takes forty days to pacify that member of the 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J.—The answer to your question is—No. 
Incoc.—September 6, 1870, was a Tuesday. 


Z. W. X.—Being illegitimate, the daughter cannot in- 
herit any part of her mother’s estate. 


Primnose.—We are quite unable to make out what is 
wanted, 


Mark.—You might state your case at the County 
Court. 


Be.tz.—A chemist would probably give you a suitable 
preparation, 

Evsrace.—Quite at liberty to sell photographs of 
public men and women. 

Dox.—We think the paper collar is extinct ; not aware 
that it is now sold anywhere. 

IcnoraMus.—Diamond wedding is the seventy-fifth 
celebration of the marriage. 

Hatr-Breep,—A child, wherever born, has the nation- 
lity of ite father. 


H. H.—You can give notice to leave the house at any 
time during the day. 


Vera.—The complexion is best preserved by keeping 
the body in as lect order as possible. 


E. L. J.—A stepfather is not liable for the mainten- 
ince of his stepchildren after their mother’s death. 

Hewyrrerta.—No length of separation legalises remar- 
viage while the first husband is alive. 

A. B. C.—Your relative could not do as you suggest 
without the gravest criminality and risk. 


[.L-vsED.—Those who take the mother’s property, if 
wy, are Hable to that amount for her debts. 


One ry Dovst.—A dog license cannot be transferred 
from one owner to another with the dog. 


P. P.—It is the amen | thing for the t- 
elect to take the chair immediately on being 

Mark Henncastie.—No person is allowed to use the 
Royal Arms without special permission. 


Era ec BERT.—There is no limit, but small amounts are 
most cheaply recovered through the County Court. 

Ipa.—‘' Boodle” is derived from Dutch and German 
words, meaning pocket or purse. 

Cuain.—Write to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
$i, Broadway, Westminster, who will give you all the 
information required. 

A Reaper.—Yes, your son could claim a third of all 
you possessed at death in spite of your will to the con- 
Acary. 

A Constant Reapen.—The School Board election is 
tue only one in which all an elector’s votes can be given 
to one candidate. 


DistREssep.—You are not obliged to pay the fort- 
night's wages if the girl left without notice and against 
your consent, 


M. P.—A hybrid committee of the House of Commons 
is nominated partly by the Committee of Selection, and 
partly by the House itself. 


Nesta.—Pickles or vinegar will not keep in a stone 
jar which has ever been used for lard or any other kind 
of grease. 


Reraven.—Playing cards undoubtedly originated in 
Asia, and were introduced into Europe by the Saracens 
«bout the close of the thirteenth century. 


Montacve.—Firmly closed lips indicate determina- 
tion; open lips, weal and vacillation. The open 
mouth is a characteristic of idiots. 

Carmen.—In olden times suicides were buried at 
-ross-roads with a stake driven through the body. The 
stake was of willow, which grew rapidly and would, 
therefore, more surely mark the spot. 


CLEOPATRA.— Marseilles, France, is the headquarters 
for the sale of false hair. Twenty huge bales of Chinese 
human hair recently arrived there, and will be manufac- 
tured into curls and frizzes for fashionable ladies. 


[xquisiti1ve.—The Almanack says spring 8 on 
the 16th of March and summer on the 20th of June; 
when they actually do begin can be ascertained only by 
-arefully noting the state of vegetation. 


Iv Trovsie.—There is no appeal from the sentence 
passed at the assizes, but the prisoner or his friends 
may petition the Home Secretary for a remission or a 
reduction of the sentence. 


HovseKererer.—It is better to have the sauce poured 
around an article than over it, and to have the border of 
the dish garnished with bits of parsley, celery tops or 
‘arrot leaves. 


Hosmpry-Dempry.—You may grow for ‘three or four 
years yet, and should attempt no remedies for your 
shortness of stature, except taking plain wholesome 

od, keeping yourself in tune with a daily bath, and 
ing over-exertion while indulging freely in out-door 
cise. 

tC. L.—The coloured globes seen in the drug store 
vindows originated in the retorts and jars of various 
irugs, remedies and mixtures with which the old 
vpothecaries and alchemists surrounded themselves. 
The Moors of Arabia and Spain were the first to intro- 
i them. 








InquireR.—There are many homes for inebriates. If 
‘ou were to write to the hon. sec. of the Homes for 
nebriates Association, 142, Grove-road, Regent's Park, 

London, N.W., you might no doubt receive a list with 
particulars. 


Awnoyep.—If you wash your feet in warm water con- 


a good bit of soda, with plenty of soap, 
you (508 fargo it tee kardeded kin: yen 
may soap your feet before putting on your boots in the 
morning. 


IxpiGNant.—If you can show that 





to you has been ly tam, with before it reaches 
your hands you should send a complaint to the Post- 
master-General, who will institute inquiries and, if 
necessary, take proceedings. 


CLeMENT.—Penal servitude for life means, in judicial 
sentences, detention for twenty-one years. Penal servi- 
tude for the term of a man's natural life means deten- 
tion until death, and good behaviour ensures no remis- 
sion of a portion of the sentence. 


THE LILY WITCH. 


Tuene the crazy dwelling stood 


With the brawling brook before, 
the rusty horseshoes nailed 
In a row above the door. 


Here the sycamore complained, 
onder e crum) 
Where the witches used to ride. 


Bagiing Se fe winty ae 
Ancient Annie heard moan 
Of the tempest in the wood 
And the water on the stone : 
“eect ee Goan an, 
Gillie, Gillie, run and hide! 
Down the hill and o'er the bridge, 
Hush! I hear the witches ride.” 


Cowering in the antique bed, 
Curtained round with chintzes gay, 
Hideous sounds the couple heard 
"Twixt the darkness and the day. 
“ Waken, waken, husband mine, 
Hear the »" she 
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“* She is young and she is fair, 

Whiter than a lily she, 

And her lip is like a rose, 
Woe is me, ah, woe is me! 

When he thinks me fast asleep, 
Gillie, stealing from ——_ 

Seeks the reedy d with her 
In a phantom boat to ride.” 


So the jealous wife rey 
As she set the herbs to stew 
Potent charms against the spell, 
Fennel, tansy, and rue. 
“ He is false to me,” she wailed 
On the day that Gillie died— 
“ He hath left me, evermore 
With the lily witch to ride.” 


Both are dust beneath a stone 


But the country people sa: 
Ever when the moon is Le 

And the wind is in the wood, 
Still their spectral figures glide 

O’er the gray and broken brid, 
Where the witches used to ride. 


M.L 


One 1x Dovpt.—If you are acquainted with the young 
man, you are better able to judge than we are, = 
as you say nothing as to the amount you wish to spend. 
A scarf-pin, knife, or a book, if he is fond of reading, we 
should k suitable. 


R. G.— Blocking” a biJl means putting down a 
notice of motion against it ; the result is the measure is 
made what is called an ‘“‘ opposed” bill, and cannot be 
taken after twelve o'clock, while the Government or 
public business fills the time up till midnight. 


Hen-Peckep.—As long as you do not mix yourself up 
in the business in any way, as by accompanying your 
wife when she orders , or assisting her in the shop, 
you are not liable in business debts she may have in- 
curred either previous to or since your marriage. 


Awxiovs.—An executor named in a will may refuse to 
act, but he must do so before he has incurred any lia- 
bility. There is no | ae for refusing to act, and if 
he does so and there is no other executor willing to act, 
the next of kin may apply for letters of administration. 


Constant Reaper.—Buying and selling stocks on a 
margin is when one buys or sells for speculation, and 
deposits with his broker a percentage of value to enable 
the latter to “carry” the stock, and protect him against 
loss from fluctuations in value. This deposit is called a 
margin.’ 
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Loyat.—The Queen of Denmark is, after Queen Vic- 
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toria, the most remarkable of Buropean 

pt futur Though aman ghey. she 

Bo near re, ‘ y , 

still retains much of her ani 

be She was married at the ty-three. 
her six children are living, every one of them 

has proved a credit to her. 


Ax Unnmapry Ont.—Bad air tends to develop con- 
sumption even more than exposure, and it is doubtless 
for reason that this dread disease is more apt to 
show itself in the early than at any other season 
the close confinement the winter telling finally and 
often a delicate constitutions, that might 
have ke’ y and strong if they had had a 
supply of nature's healing oxygen. 

Myra —It was Ariadne, daughter of Minos, King of 
Crete, who feil in love with Theseus 


Attica) and him a clew enabled 
him to penetrate the winding of the th where 
he and slew the monster 


man and half 
seus from Crete. 
Diana, when they had reached the island of 
Naxos, on their way to Athens. 


bitumen for embalm or dead bodies, 
which accounts for their mummies so black and 
hard. The word bitumen is Latin, is from the 


Greek pitus, the pine or pitch tree. 
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